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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
ABSOLUTE MONEY. 


BY 8. C. BLACKWELL. 


[Air “Rory 0° Moore." 








Come train with us Greenbackers! We all alone 
At last have found out the philosopher's stone. 
It is Uncle Sam’s I. O. U. handsomely made 

To look like a promise, but not to be paid. 

Not to be paid—not to be paid— 

Make it absolute money, but not to be paid! 


If “people don’t like it’’ and want to get cash 

For work, wheat, coal, iron, cloth, loans and such 
trash, 

We Greenbackers know how to open their maw 

And make it go down by the force of the law. 

By force of the law—by force of the law— 

Make it absolute money by force of the law! 


Yo. see that folks always have made a mistake 
Demanding you give them as good as you take, 
We Greenbackers know that a promise will do 
Without its performance.—a green I. O. U. 
A green I, O. U.—a green I. O. U.— 
Make it absolute money, a green I. O. U. 
—_—————__*@ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO BABY LOUISE. 


BY AUNT EDITH. 


Little blossom, bright as May, 
Opening with the year’s decline, 
What the message true und clear 
From thy soul to mine? 
Wondrous blue and changing eyes, 
Features cut with chisel fine, 
Whence the spirit sweet and wise 
Looking into mine? 


Little blossom meant for May, 
Budding in the Summer's wane— 
Whence the power given thee 
To vanquish pain? 
Is it through such fragile things 
The marvelous strength of God we feel, 
And on the frailest things of earth 
He sets his seal? 


Little lamb, we love thee so, 
We would gladly shelter thee 
From doing wrong, and suffering wrong 
And all of agony! 
But to the climbing step, 
To the aspiring heart, 
The way is lonely, full of thorns; 
Take thou thy part! 
—Boston, Mass. 








THE PARIS WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
CON FERENCE. 


The ‘‘Congrés International du Droit des 
Femmes” met at Paris on the 25th of July. 
I was present at the opening session only; 
and found in it the same strength and the 
same weakness that were pointed out in the 
previous Literary Congress at Paris. No 
doubt the Woman’s Rights meeting was 
more genuinely international, in this sense, 
that it was less overwhelmingly French; 
because the French delegation was far less 
distinguished or powerful. But at the Wo- 
man’s Rights meeting the foreign represen- 
tation was even less varied than in the 
other convention; and nations so conspicu- 
ous as England and Germany were appar- 
ently unrepresented. It was really France, 
Italy and the United States which made up 
the meeting, on its first day. 

One thing which is always provoking to 
Americans, in these meetings, is their in- 
credible prolongation by adjournments. 
What Americans would do in two days, by 
making it the business of those days, costs 
in France ten days or a fortnight. The 
first meeting is perhaps on Thursday, the 
second on the Monday following; and the 
Subsequent sessions are at intervals of two 





or three days. Now travellers find it very 
difficult to remain so long in one place, es- 
pecially in Paris, in hot weather, when all 
one’s friends are leaving town, and the time 
for Switzerland draws near. The result is 
pretty sure to be that the different sessions 
are conducted by different people, and the 
earlier are not the later auditors. 

Another drawback is the excessive spirit 
of organization and detail which prevails in 
France. People are not hampered, as in 
England, by the tiresome formalities of 
moving and seconding certain resolutions 
and votes of thanks; but everything has to 
be very minutely planned and stated before- 
hand, and a meeting of even a few score 
people has to be subdivided into different 
sections, some of them perhaps too small 
really to accomplish anything. 

These were the drawbacks. On the other 
hand the meeting was well attended—that 
is, there were two or three hundred who 
seemed to be delegates, not merely specta- 
tors; they were more prompt in speech and 
ready to vote than was at first the case 
among ourselves; and the general tone was 
of interest and cordiality. The organizer, 
M. Léon Richer, editor of ‘‘L’ Avenir des 
Femmes” seemed entirely devoted’ to the 
work; and the temporary President, Mlle. 
Marie Deraismes spoke with great spirit and 
clearness, without notes, and presided ad- 
mirably. She has written some books on 
the position of women before the law. The 
permanent president was M. Morin, mem- 
ber of the Municipal Council of Paris; and 
there were to have been two secretaries of 
each sex, but there proved to be much more 
zeal, beaucoup plus de zéle, as somebody com- 
plained, among women than among men, 
and four women were appointed, with one 
man as volunteer. In this, as in all, I was 
rather surprised at the readiness and prompt- 
ness of the women. 

The list of delegates was called alphabet- 
ically; and among the Ws came ‘‘Meeses 
Wardow,” under which name it was diffi- 
cult to recognize the author of the ‘‘Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic.” However there 
was no mistaking the person, and Mrs. 
Howe was made first vice-President and 
read during the session an excellent written 
address in French. The hall was small and 
permitted the sweetness of her voice to be 
felt without testing its power too much; 
and I thought I had never heard her speak 
to more advantage. The clearness and pre- 
cision of the French language had an ex- 
cellent effect upon her thoughtful and med- 
itative style; and she made a series of points 
which were much applauded; especially 
when she said, with daring epigram, that 
the motto of France should be—for men 
‘Liberté, Hgalité, Fraternité,” and for wo- 
men ‘‘ Liberté, Hgalité, Maternité.” 

One of the Italian delegates, Mlle. Moz- 
zani, of Milan, read a remarkably clear and 
pleasing address, in French, on the general 
position of the movement, and the class of 
objections to be met. It was singularly 
moderate and just, and gave a most favora- 
ble impression of the form taken by the ef- 
forts of women in Italy. Mlle. Mozzani is 
the author of some Italian books on the 
subject—books I had not before seen. There 
was also presentMme. Amelia Cimino-Faliero 
of Florence, editor of Cornelia and author 
of works on the educationof Woman. The 
Italian delegates regretted the absence of 
Mme. Marie Malliani, Comtessa de Travers, 
who was one of the chief projectors of the 
Convention; but died before its actual meet- 
ing. A very touching letter from her hus- 
band was read by the president, in which 
the warmest testimony was borne to her 
worth, after thirty-seven years of married 
life. 

A young lady from Chicago, Miss Jones, 
read a brief address, in French, which was 
well received, and this closed the main pro- 
ceedings; though there was a subsequent 
discussion,—almost amusing in its vehe- 
mence and really calling out much more off- 
hand speaking than had anything else— 
about the banquet that was to form a part 
of the proceedings. The time, place and 
terms of this proved a matter of ardent in- 
terest; whether a good banquet could be 
got for three francs each or for five francs, 
or for six—this was actively contested. It 
renewed my conviction that the French, like 
Alice in ‘‘Wonderland” are ‘‘always very 
much interested in questions of eating and 
drinking.” 

It is pleasant to be able to say that with a 
good deal of talk that was rather general, 
there was little that was really vague‘ and 
that there was great freedom from extrava- 
gant propositions or from mere abuse of 
men. I found myself regarding with sin- 
cere respect those who carried on the con- 
vention—these being, I should say, almost 
exclusively women; but as I had already 
prolonged my stay in Paris to attend the 


session, I could not possibly stay four days 
longer for the second, especially as 1 had 
not the very greatest faith—for reasons al- 
ready given—in the practical success of the 
Congress. It is fair to say that I was as- 
sured that the Italian Conventions of the 
same sort had been conducted in a more sat- 
isfactory and business-like way. It should 
also be said that this first session laid out a 
great deal of work, in studies of history, 
legislation, education and ethics, which if 
carried through, would really be of great 
importance. 

I am now spending a few days ata de- 
lightful chateau in Normandy, with an 
American artist and his charming family, 
who have for some years made it their abode. 
The house itself is described in an article in 
the March Scribner, but I must say that I 
should hardly recognize the household ways 
in the rather highly-wrought description 
there given. Something must however be 
allowed for the spirit of enthusiasm created 
in a place socharming. To-morrow I leave 
this place for Cologne and the Rhine. 

T. W. Hi. 

Le Manoir Penne-de-Pie near Honfleur, 

Jformandy, August 2, 1878. 
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THE MALE ACCOMPLICES---WHAT OF 
THEM? 





The N. Y. 7ribune, under the heading of 
“The Ways of a Wicked Woman” says: 

The case of Ella Dorr, who charges Mrs. 
Annetta Ford, of No. 266 West Forty-sev- 
enth street, New York, with having en- 
trapped her into a house of bad repute and 
there caused her ruin, was before Justice 
Smith at the Jefferson Market Police Court, 
on Saturday, for examination. The girl 
said that about two months ago she sought, 
but failed to secure employment in a shop 
on Eighth avenue; that as she was leaving 
the place feeling very badly, a man of gen- 
tlemanly and benevolent appearance asked 
her what the matter was. She told him. 
He recommended her to call upon Mrs. 
Ford, on the first floor of No. 266 West 
Forty-seventh street, who, he said, wanted 
a companion or a girl to do light house- 
work. Mrs. Ford received her kindly, giv- 
ing her employment for two weeks, and then 
forcing her, by threats and promises, to 
yield to the wishes of the men who visited 
the place. Finally Mrs. Ford became abu- 
sive. The Justice held Mrs. Ford for fur- 
ther examination, and sent Ella Dorr to the 
House of Detention as a witness. 

Mrs. Ford may be a vile procuress. If 
so, it is right enough to call her so. But 
who stand behind Mrs. Ford, instigating 
her villainy, helping her to entrap innocence, 
and with open purse paying her for her 
crimes? Men of ‘benevolent and gentle- 
manly appearance,” ‘“‘respectable’’ men, 
probably well-known to the police, who re- 
sort to Mrs. Ford’s infamous dwelling, which 
is also well-known to the guardians of the 
public peace. 

Do not let us say the bad word of the wo- 
man only; let us keep a few for these male 
conspirators who make merchandise of the 
unfortunate, and conceal so well their guilty 
secret. Do not make the woman alone the 
scapegoat! c. C. H. 

E. Orange, N. J. 
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WHY DO WOMEN DO SUCH THINGS? 


Last weck, we published, under this head- 
ing, a letter from a gentleman who is well 
known to us, and who has long been a reader 
of our paper, but who felt a natural delicacy 
in signing his own name to a criticism of 
feminlne apparel. His well meaning enqui- 
ries have drawn out the following bona-fide 
responses. The first is as follows: 

THE MEN ARE AT FAULT. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—The last issue of the 
Journal contained a most excellent article 
criticizing a “fashionably” dressed woman, 
signed a ‘‘Candid Man.” I think the writer 
would have better merited the title he as- 
sumes, had he acknowledged that women 
adopt those fashions because, by so doing, 
they make themselves more attractive to the 
men. In proof of this, I ask the ‘‘Candid 
man”’ if he ever noticed how much easier it 
is for a gentleman in a crowded car to offer 
his seat to a lady who wears her hair banged, 
and her dress trailing? Or how much more 
attention on all occasions gentlemen pay 
ladies who are fashionably dressed, than 
those who though neatly are plainly 
dressed, without bangs, crimps, frills, or 
trails? The wearers of these absurd fashions 
make themselves appear like Idiots, but 
they do so that my! may be more accepta- 
sble companions to the men. 

George Eliot has written, ‘“Women are 
fools; God made them so to match the men.” 

A Canpip WomAN. 

Ellsworth, Me. 


The second rejoinder is as follows: 

WOMEN DRESS TO PLEASE MEN. 
EpiTors JoURNAL:—We suspect a ‘‘can- 
did man” in your last issue, is a pseudonym 
for some woman, chiefly because in all our 
life we have never seen one of those “‘big 
brained” fellows so sensible about women’s 


dress. 
But my not myself one of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, yet I would like to say to 








‘‘a candid man,” that the reason why ladies 
dress so absurdly is to please men; and the 
reason that men dress more sensibly is to 
please women. The sexes are a mutual ad- 
miration society, and will naturally study to 
please each other. Any observer knows 
that the banged, tied-back, trailing woman 
has the most attention from all classes and 
conditions of men. And any one knows 
that the tidy woman must through great 
tribulation keep her skirts clean, and her 
hair level. We can all speak of what we 
know, and testify of what we have seen. 

One instance gives the experience of all 
radical dress-reformers. A lady of our ac- 
quaintance shortened her dresses, years ago, 
about six inches from the ground, and al- 
lowed her hair to fall in its natural ringlets, 
and has not since changed. She also aban- 
doned jewelry and all ornamentation which 
has no raison d’ etre. Consequences; a falling 
off of invitations out, an entire cessation of 
promenades with male friends, constant 
grumbling and even swearing by male rela- 
tives, rude staring from ill-bred people, and 
enquiring glances from better-bred ones, 
some following from street gamins, a dim- 
inution of attention and respect from ser- 
vants in public places, impertinent familiar- 
ity from those of low degree, with the per- 
fectly assured fact that no lover bows at 
such a shrine. Now it requires some hero- 
ism to undergo all and more than this, and 
heroism is not common in either sex. 

The cost of being thoroughly sensible, 
even in dress, is social ostracism, while male 
nature continues to be as petty as itis. As 
to ‘‘indelicacy,” women feel by intuition 
that to interest a man they must appeal to 
his lower nature, and so, without really 
knowing what they do, they emphasize na- 
tural physical charms, and reveal them. 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. ¥. 


We have handed these replies to the ‘‘Can- 
did man,” but he declines to accept them as 
a satisfactory answer to his question. He 
Says: 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am answered, but 
not convinced. While I am willing to ad- 
mit, with the lady from Ellsworth, that men 
are in part to blame, I think they are much 
more so for their silence, than for their real 
approval of fashionable follies. Did ‘‘A can- 
did woman” never observe the glances of 
quiet contempt which gentlemen so often 
exchange, when a banged, trailing, or pulled- 
back lady enters the ‘‘crowded car?” Their 
alacrity in offering her a seat in such cases, 
is due far more to pity than to admiration. 
But it is not the kind of pity which is ‘akin 
to love.” If women really do indulge in 
these monstrosities of apparel, under the 
impression that they thereby commend 
themselves to men, it is time they should 
know that thousands of men really regard 
such absurdities with disgust, though they 
| be too polite to say so. 

he lady from Ithaca evidently mistakes 
my meaning, when she assumes that I would 
commend a dress so conspicuously ungrace- 
ful as to give rise to ‘‘grumbling, swearing 
and impertinence.” oO woman, or man, 
is well-dressed whose dress causes remark. 
Even the fashions may be followed to a cer- 
tain extent with eminent propriety. Cer- 
tainly the most lovely and attractive women 
I have ever had the good fortune to meet, 
are persons whose dress conveys only a gen- 
eral impression of grace, modesty and fit- 
ness. But if any woman really imagines 
that ‘‘to interest 4 man she must appeal to 
his lower nature” in her dress, ghe labors 
under a lamentable mistake, for, by doing 
so, she repels the only class of men whose 
regard and esteem are worth having. 

“The cost of being thoroughly sensible 
in dress is social ostracism,” says Shawane- 
beke. Notso! On the contrary, the social 
ostracism proves that the dress which has 

rovoked it, is not sensible, but the reverse. 

eauty and fitness ever go hand in hand. 
Dowdy apparel is a disgrace alike to man 
and woman. Good taste and good sense, in 
dress as in everything else, are one and in- 
separable. A CANDID Man. 


«e+ ——— 
A CALIFORNIA HOTEL. 


Here is a description of the celebrated 
‘Palace Hotel,” of San Francisco. ‘‘Onar- 
riving from the East, as we do, at night, 
one is driven into a large, marble-paved court- 
yard, roofed with glass and enclosed by six 
stories of columned corridors, ornamented 
with marble vases filled with palm trees, 
Australian tree-ferns, and other tropical 
plants, and lighted apparently by the moon. 
This powerful though pale white light, less 
trying than the sun, and which makes the 
gas look red and dull, is the wonderful elec- 
tric light we read of in Paris. I cannot do 
justice to the charming effect produced on 
the white columns rising upon columns to- 
ward the sky. Away from the court-yard 
and facing the streets are suites of parlors, 
writing and reading-rooms hung with fine 
oil paintings, barbers’ saloons, dressing- 
rooms and billiard-rooms. And opening 
upon the court-yard is the large office, with 
fireplaces, arm-chairs, rocking-chairs, and 
every convenience fur a lounger, and the 
restaurant and the dining-rooms, furnished 
as Delmonico would have them. One of 
the four elevators carries you to your floor, 
and, while looking down upon the moonlit 
court, you walk on the softest of carpets to 
your room, and far more, which fill pages to 
recount, you have for charges more mederate 
than they would bein New York or Boston.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. OLIVER B. WIL.arp, late business 
manager of the Chicago Post, has a position 
in the U. 8. Internal Revenue Department, 
at Chicago. 

MAuD GRANGER, the actress, was formerly 
a Middletown, Ct., type-setter, her real name 
being Annie Brainerd, and her father, Abra- 
ham Brainerd, still lives in the place. 

Emma 8. ALLEN is to make a canvass of 
Ulster County, New York for the National 
Prohibition Alliance, commencing the last 
week in this month or the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

Princess LOUISE, now vice-Queen of 
Canada, is described as a woman of strong 
character and decided will. She has an in- 
telligent and determined face, which sug- 
gests her mother’s. She is very cultivated 
in literature and art, and pleasant in her 
manners. 

Mrs. E. 8. Starr, the assistant editor of 
the Fanciers’ Journal, of Springfield, Mass, 
has received from Worcester a pair of hom- 
ing pigeons, the first owned in that city, 
though it is the head-quarters of the New 
England pigeon society. Interest in these 
birds is becoming quite general. 


Mme. Marte Roze Mapueson is engaged 
in singing away the debt of an Episcopal 
church at Richfield Springs, which has only 
ten members and a pastor quite discour- 
aged. Three Sundays she has sung; hun- 
dreds more than the church will hold crowd 
thither; the collections are heavy, and the 
debt rapidly decreases. 

Mrs. Kerr and Mrs. Jesse, Alfred Ten- 
nyson’s two sisters, are extremely cultivated 
and intellectuai women, now past middle 
age. Mrs. Kerr is tall and stout, Mrs. 
Jesse short, wiry, and dark-haired. Mrs. 
Jesse is the ‘‘Emily” who was engaged to 
marry poor young Arthur Hallam, whose 
early death ended for this world so much in- 
tellectual aspiration and so many happy 
hopes. 

Mrs. Mary M. Dopes, the popular writ- 
er for children, recently received a singular - 
ly flattering ovation at Cincinnati. On her 
return from a trip to California several hun- 
dred little folks serenaded her, singing some 
of her own baby songs. Each of the chil- 
dren carried a red and white banner, which 
proved to have been formed by stitching 
together the covers of St. Nicholas, through 
whose pages the readers and writer had been 
made acquaintances and friends. 


ADILE HanouM, a rich and zealous young 
Mohammedan woman of Bagdad, has 
achieved the reputation, during the recent 
war, of a Turkish Joan of Arc. Whenthe 
conflict began, she rode unannounced into 
Mouktar Pasha’s camp in Armenia, at the 
head of fifty-six mountedtroopers. At first 
Mouktar was disposed to decline her servi- 
ces, but persistence won a place for her and 
her command. Throughout the campaign 
she was the bravest of the brave, dashing 
into the thickest of the fray, and animating 
her followers, by her daring, to fight like 
devils; every one of the original fifty-six 
was killed, captured or missing, and Adile 
was herself twice wounded. She also en- 
dured the wintry cold of those mountain 
hights, under a tent, with a patience which 
nerved the Turkish soldiers to meet the 
same cold and privation. Adile won the 
rank of lieutenant, was decorated with the 
order of the Medjidie, and now the Sultan 
has sent her word that he desires to make 
her acquaintance and introduce her to the 
Sultana and the ladies of his harem. 


Mrs. EvizaABetTH Payson PRENTIS88, wife 
of the Rev. George L. Prentiss, D. D., of 
Union Theological Seminary, and daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Edward Payson, died 
August 13, at Dorset, Vt., where she had 
gone to pass the summer. Mrs. Prentiss 
was well known by her numerous children’s 
books, and nearly every Sunday-school li- 
brary in the land is supplied with her works. 
‘Among the best known of her books were 
‘Susie’s Six Birthdays,” ‘Flower of the 
Family,” and ‘‘Stepping Heavenward”—the 
latter book meeting with unusual favor 
among religious people throughout the 
world. It has had a sale of 50,000 copies 
in the United States alone. She was a bril- 
liant conversationist, as well asa ready 
writer. From early girlhood she was ac- 
customed to write, but did not begin to pub- 
lish until 1854. Among her works are: 
“Only a Dandelion, and Other Stories,” 
“Henry and Bessie,” ‘‘Little Susie’s Six 
Brothers,” ‘‘Little Susie’s Little Servants,” 
“Little Threads,” ‘The Percys—Fred, Ma- 
ria and Me,” ‘“‘Urban and His Friends,” and 
‘Hymns and Songs of the Christian Life.” 
Several of her books have been translated 
into German and French, and nearly all 
have been re-published in England. 
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POETRY. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
RY GEORGE ARNOLD. 
Summer is fading: the broad leaves that grew 
So freshly green when June wae young are fall- 
ing; 
And all the whisper-haunted forest through 
The restless birds in saddened tones are call- 








i 
From _ hazel copse and dangled dell: 
‘Farewell, sweet summer, 
Fragrant, fruity summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 


Upon the windy hills in many a field, 

The honey-bees hum slow above the clover, 
Gleaning the latest sweets its blooms may yield, 
And, knowing their glad harvest time is over, 
Sing, half a lullaby and half a knell: 

“Farewell, sweet summer, 
Honey-laden summer, 
Sweet farewell!" 


The little brook that babbies ‘mid the ferns, 

O’er twisted roots and sandy shallows playing, 
Seems fain to linger in its eddied turns, 

And with a plaintive, purling voice is saying, 
Sadder and sweeter than my song can tell: 

‘Farewell, sweet summer, 
Warm and dreamy summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 


The fitful breeze sweeps down the winding lane, 
With gold and crimson leaves before it flying; 
Its guety laughter has no sound of pain, 
But in the lulls it sinks to gentle sighing, 
And mourns the summer's early broken spell: 
‘Farewell, sweet summer, 
Rosy, blooming summer, 
Sweet farewell!) 


So bird and bee and brook and breeze make moan, 
With melancholy song their loss complaining; 
I, too, must join them, as I walk alone 
Among the sights and sounds of summer's wan- 
ing; 
I, too, have loved the season passing well: 
“So farewell, summer, 
Fair, but faded summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 


THE MINUET, 


RY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Grandma told me all aboat it, 
Told me, soI couldn't doubt it, 
How ehe danced—my grandma danced!— 

Long ago. 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

How she turned her little toes— 

Smiling little human rose!— 
Long ago. 


Grandma's hair was bright and sunny; 
Dimpled cheeks, too—ah, how fanny! 
Really quite a pretty girl, 

Long ago. 
Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day; and yet 
Grandma danced the minnet 

Long ago. 


Now she sits there, rocking, rocking, 
Always knitting Grandpa's stocking— 
Every girl was taught to knit, 
Long ago). 
Yet her figure is so neat, 
And her way so staid and sweet, 
I can almost see her now 
Bending to her partner’s bow, 
Long ago. 


Grandma says our modern jumping, 
Hopping, rushing, whirling, bumping, 
Would have shocked the gentle folk 
Long ago. 
No—they moved with stately grace, 
Everything in proper place, 
Gliding slowly forward, then 
Slowly courtseying back again, 
Long ago. 


Modern ways are quite alarming, 
Grandma says; but boys were charming— 
Girls and boys, I mean, of course— 

Long ago. 

Bravely modest, grandly shy— 

What if all of us should try 

Just to feel like those who met 

In the graceful minuet 
Long ago? 


With the minuet in fashion, 
Who could fly into a passion? 
All would wear the calm they wore 

Long ago. 

In time to come, if 1, perchance, 

Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 

I should really like to say, 

“We did it, dear, in some such way, 
Long ago.” 
—&St. Nicholas, January. 

















For the Woman’s Journal. 
MRS. GAY’S PRESCRIP- 
TION, 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Bang, bang, went the front door, as Mr. 
Bennet and the boys hurried off to store 
and school, leaving Mrs. Bennet to collect 
her wits and draw along breath after the 
usual morning flurry. 

The poor litthe woman looked as if she 
needed rest but was not likely to get it; for 
the room was in a chaotic state, the break- 
fast table presented the appearance of hav- 
ing been devastated by a swarm of locusts, 
the baby began to fret, little Polly set up 
her usual whine of ‘‘I want sumpin to do,” 
and a pile of work loomed in the corner 
waiting to be done. 

“IT don’t see how I ever shall get through 
it all,” sighed the despondent matron as she 
hastily drank a last cup of tea, while two 
ereat tears rolled down her cheeks, as she 
looked from one puny child to the other, 
and felt the weariness of her own tired soul 
and body more oppressive than ever. 

“A good cry” was impending, when there 
came a brisk ring at the door, a step in the 
hall, and a large, rosy woman came bustling 
in, saying in a cheery voice as she set a 
tlower-pot down upon the table, “Good 
morning! Nice day, isn’t it? Came in early 
on business gnd brought you one of my 





Lady Washingtons, you are so fond of 
flowers.” 

“Oh, it’s lovely! How kind you are. Do 
sit down if you can find a chair; we are all 
behind hand to-day, for I was up half the 
night with poor baby, and haven't energy 
enough to go to work yet,” answered Mrs. 
Bennet, with a sudden smile that changed 
her whole face, while baby stopped fretting 
to stare at the rosy clusters, and Polly 
found employment in exploring the pocket 
of the new comer, as if she knew her way 
there. 

‘‘Let me put the pot on your stand first, 
girls are so careless, and I’m proud of this. 
It will be an ornament to your parlor fora 
week,” and opening a door Mrs, Gay car- 
ried the plant to a sunny bay window where 
many others were blooming beautifully. 

Mrs. Bennet and the children followed to 
talk and admire, while the servant leisurely 
cleared the table. 

‘‘Now give me that baby, put yourself in 
the easy chair, and tell me all about your 
worries,” said Mrs. Gay, in the brisk, com 
manding way which few people could re- 
eT’ sure I dont know where to begin,” 
sighed Mrs. Bennet, dropping into the com- 
fortable seat while baby changed bearers 
with great composure. 

“I met your husband and he said the 
doctor had ordered you and these chicks off 
to Florida for the winter. John said he 
didn’t know how he should manage it, but 
he meant to try.” 

‘‘Isn’t it dreadful? He can’t leave his bus- 
iness to go with me, and we shall have to 
get Aunt Miranda to come and see to him 
and the boys while I’m gone, and the boys 
can’t bear her strict, old-fashioned ways, 
and I’ve got to go that long journey all 
alone and stay among strangers, and these 
heaps of fal! work to do first, and it will 
cost an immense sum to send us, and I don’t 
know what is to become of me.” 

Here Mrs. Bennet stopped for breath, and 
Mrs. Gay asked briskly, ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter with you and the children?” 

“Well, baby 1s having a hard time with 

his teeth and is croupy, Polly doesn’t get 
over scarlet fever well, and I’m used up; 
no strength or appetite, pain in my side and 
lowspirits. Entire change of scene, milder 
climate, and less work for me, is what we 
want, the doctor says. John is very anx- 
ious about us, and I feel regularly discour- 
aged.” 
‘T’ll spend the day and cheer you upa 
bit. You just rest and get ready for a new 
start to-morrow; it is a saving of time to 
stop short now and then and see where to 
begin next. Bring me the most pressing 
job of work, I can sew and see to this little 
rascal at the same time.” 

As she spoke off went Mrs Gay’s bonnet, 
and by the time her hostess returned with 
the over-flowing work-basket, the energetic 
lady had put a match to the ready-laid fire 
on the hearth, rolled up a couch, table, and 
easy chair, planted baby on the rug with a 
bunch of keys to play with, and sat bloom- 
ing and smiling herself, as if work, worry 
and November weather were not in exist- 


ence. 
‘“Tot’s frocks and Polly’s aprons are the 


things I’m most hurried about; they need so 
many and I do like my children to look nice 
among strangers,” began Mrs. Bennet, un- 
rolling yards upon yards of ruffling, for the 
white frocks and pinafores, with a glance of 
despair at the sewing machine whose click 
had grown detestable to her ear. 

“Make ’em plain if you are ina hurry; 
children don’t need trimming up, they are 
prettiest in simple clothes. I can finish off 
that batch of aprons before dinner, if you 
will put that ruffling away. Come now do, 
it will be a load off your mind and Polly 
won’t know the difference.” 

“IT always do trim them, and every one 
does,” began Mrs. Bennet who was wedded 
to her idols. 

‘When I was in London I saw a duke’s 
children dressed in plain brown linen pina- 
fores, and I thought I’d never seen such 
splendid babies. Try it, andif people make 
remarks, bring in the English aristocracy, 
and it will be all right.” 

There was a twinkle in Mrs. Gay’s eye 
that made her friend ashamed to argue, so 
she laughed and gave up the point, acknow}- 
edging with a sigh that it was a relief. 

“It is this mania for trimming every thing 
which is wearing out so many women. Nec- 
essary sewing is enough, then drop your 
needle and read, rest, walk or play with the 
children, and see how much you have lost 
heretofore by this everlasting stitching. 
You'd soon get rid of that pain in your side 
if you'd let the machine stand idle while 
you went out for an hour every day.” 

‘Perhaps I should, but I can’t leave the 
children, Biddy is so careless.” 

“Take them with you. Roll baby up and 
down that nice, dry side-walk and let Pol- 
ly run before, and you'd be a different set 
of people in a month.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Not only that, but if you'd change 
your way of living, I don’t believe you'd 
need to think of going to Florida at all.” 

“Why, Mary Gay, what do you mean?” 
demanded Mrs. Bennet, sitting erect upon 
the couch in her surprise at this unexpected 
remark. 

‘I have often wanted to say this before, 





and now I will, though you will think I’m 
an interfering womanif Ido. Never mind, 
if I can only save you farther worry and ex- 
pense and suffering I wont mind, if you are 
offended for atime. In the first place, you 
must move,” and Mrs. Gay gave such a de- 
cided nod that the other lady could only 
ejaculate, ‘‘Why? where? when?” 

‘Because you want more sun and space, 
into this room because you will find both, 
and to-day because I’m here to help you.” 

Mrs. Bennet gave a little gasp and looked 
about her in dismay at the bare idea of liv- 
ing in her cherished best parlor. 

‘But the back room does very well,” she 
protested. ‘It is warm and small and 
handy to the kitchen and we always live 
there.” 

“No, my dear, it does not do very well, 
for those very reasons. Itis too warm, and 
small and near the kitchen to make ita fit 
place to live in, especially for little children. 
Why don’t you put your plants there if it 
is such a nice place?” asked Mrs. Gay, bent 
on making a clean sweep of her friend’s de- 
lusions and prejudices. 

‘“‘Why, they need more sun and air and 
room, so I keep them in here.” 

‘Exactly! and your babies need sun and 
air and room more than your roses, gerani- 
ums and callas. The plants would soon die 
in that close, hot, dark north room; do you 
wonder your babies are pale, and fretful 
and weak? Bring them in hereand see how 
soon they will bloom if you give them a 
chance.” 

“I never thought of that. I’m sure I 
would do anything to see them well and 
hearty, but it does seem a pity to spoil my 
nice parlor. Wouldn't the best chamber 
overhead do as well?” 

‘I want that too for your bed-room, and 
the little one at the side for the children, 
You use the back chamber now, and have 
the cribs there also, don’t you?” 

“Yes. My patience! Mary, would you 
have me turn my house upside down just 
for a little more sun?” 

“Do you love your best rooms better than 
your children? Hadn’t you rather see them 
spoilt by daily use than empty and neat, be- 
cause the little busy feet were gone never 
to come back? 1’m in earnest, Lizzie, and 
I know you will agree with me when you 
think it uver. My own dear little boy was 
killed by my ignorance, and I have learned 
by sad experience that we mothers should 
make it the study of our lives to keep home 
healthy and happy for our boys and girls, 
no matter how much we sacrifice show and 
fashion. Come now, try it fora month, and 
see if you don't all feel the better for enjoy- 
ing the best and sunniest side of life.” 

Mrs. Bennet’s eye wandered round the 
pretty room, and went from Polly singing 
to herself as she sat looking out of the pleas- 
ant window, to baby contentedly playing bo- 
peep through the bars of the fender with 
the yellow flames, which were his delight, 
then came back to her friend’s kind; earnest 
face, and seemed to wake with sudden ener- 
gy and life and resolution. 

*‘T’ll try it!” she said, feeling that it was 
a heroic thing to give up all her cherished 
ideas and put her Sunday-best things into 
every-day wear. But Mrs. Gay’s words 
touched and startled her, and with a self-re- 
proachful pang she resolved that it should 
never be said she loved her plants more than 
her children, or that her house should ever 
miss the sweet clamor of baby voices if she 
had the power to keep that music there. 

“Good! I knew you would, and I’m go- 
ing to show you how easy it will be to 
change the climate you live in as well as 
the scene, and lighten your work, and ben- 
efit your health without going far away,” 
cried Mrs. Gay, delighted with her success, 
and eager to see her reform well carried 
out.” 

‘‘What will John say?” and Mrs. Bennet 
felt inclined both to laugh and to cry at 
thought of the coming revolution. 

“He will approve; men always like to 
have things bright and roomy and _ nice 
about them. I’ve been through it and I 
know, for when we kept in two rooms we 
got careless and narrow and low-spirited. 
Now we live all over the house and keep 
everything as bright and pretty, and nice as 
we can. George does not shut himself up 
in his untidy den, but stays with me, and 
people drop in, and we have asocial, happy 
time of it, all enjoying our good things 
freely together, and feeling the worth of 
them.” 

‘‘How do we begin?’ asked Mrs. Bennet, 
fired with the spirit of emulation now that 
the first shock was over, for John did shut 
himself up because the dining-room was so 
full of an evening with two tumultuous 
boys, and the little woman wanted to see 
her husband during the only leisure hour she 
had out of the twenty-four. 

“T should just move all the delicate things 
into the little library there out of the way 
of the children. That room is rather bare, 
and they will make it more attractive. 
Leave the pictures, they are safe, and it is 
good to have pretty objects for young eyes 
to rest upon. Put the covers on to your fur- 
niture, a large drugget over your carpet, 
and take that other bay window for Polly 
and baby’s play corner. It is sunny and 
snug, and looking out always amuses them; 
and at night you can just drop the curtains 
before the recess and hide their little clut- 





ter without disturbing it. In the other win- 
dow there is room for your table and chair, 
and close by the machine. There you can 
sit asin a bower with your flowers about 
you, a pleasant view outside, and everything 
cheerful, wholesome and pretty, three very 
important thingsto awoman. Keep up the 
open fire, it is worth a dozen furnaces, and 
have a thermometer to be sure you don’t 
get too warm, that takes all the strength out 
of you and makes taking cold easy.” 

‘It wouldn’t take long to make the change. 
John isn’t coming home to dinner, so we 
can be all ready by night, if you really can 
stop and see me through the job. I declare 
I feel better already, for I am tired to death 
of that back room and don’t wonder Polly 
is always teasing to ‘‘goin parlor.” The 
boys will dance for joy to get full swing here, 
they never are allowed it, except Sundays, 
and then they behave nicely and seem to en- 
joy the piano and pretty things, and so does 
John. Yes, I’ll do it right away,” and up 
jumped Mrs. Bennet, finding her most pow- 
erful impetus in the thought of pleasing 
‘father and the boys.” 

Working and talking busily together the 
friends soon made the necessary changes 
below, to the great delight of Polly and the 
entire bewilderment of baby, who fell 
asleep on the best sofa, as if bound to make 
the most of his comforts while they lasted. 

A hasty lunch, and then, with Biddy to 
lug heavy articles, they rearranged the cham- 
bers, making a splendid nursery of the 
large one and a nice sleeping room of the 
smaller for the two children. 

‘‘Now you see you can undress them by 
this pleasant grate, and then put them away 
in a cool, quiet place to sleep undisturbed 
by you older people. Only be sure the little 
matrasses and bed clothes get a good airing 
and sunning every day. You can shut the 
door, and let them he for hours as you 
couldn’t in the back room, and that is a 
great advantage,” said Mrs. Gay, who 
was in high spirits at carrying everything 
before her in this fine style. 

“It is lucky we seldom have guests to 
sleep in winter, for that north room isn’t at 
all my ideal of a best chamber, though we 
have put some of my pretty things there. 1| 
fee] like company myself in here, and John 
won’t know what to do with so much space, 
I’ve kept him cramped so long. It does 
seem a shame to shut up this big room and 
not enjoy it. Mary, I have been a goose, 
and I’m glad you came and told me so:” 

Contented with that confession, Mrs. Gay 
kissed her convert, and leaving Biddy to 
finish off, she took her departure, with many 
last injunctions about ‘‘air, oatmeal, brown 
living and sunshine.” 

When Mr. Bennet and the boys, who had 
been enjoying a holiday, came home to tea, 
amazement fell upon them at the sight of 
Mamma and the babies waiting in the new 
sitting-room with the announcement that 
there was not going to be any best parlor 


any more. 
hen the events of the day had been ex- 


plained and discussed, a sort of jubilee 
ensued; for all felt that a pleasant change 
in the domestic atmosphere had taken place, 
and all enjoyed it immensely. Mr. Bennet 
played and the boys and Polly danced and 
Papa frolicked with baby, who forgot his 
teeth and crowed gleefully till bed-time. 

Of course Mr. Bennet had his joke about 
women’s notions, and his doubts as to the 
success of the plan, but anything that 
cheered up his wife pleased him, for his 
heart sank at the thought of home without 
her, and Florida was a most distasteful 
idea to him. He expressed much satisfac- 
tion at his improved quarters, however, and 
that repaid Mrs. Bennet for the sacrifice 
she had made, though he, being a man, 
could never know how great a one it was. 

It took some time to get fairly settled, 
but the sunny side of things grew more and 
more delightful, as the change of scene and 
better influences did their quiet work. The 
children soon showed the effects of the dai- 
ly sunshine, the well aired chambers, simp- 
ler food, and cheerful play-place allotted to 
them, for these little creatures show as 
quickly as flowers their susceptibility to 
natural laws. Polly was never tired of 
looking out of window at the varying 
phases of street life, and her observations 
thereupon’ gave her mother many a hearty 


laugh. 
aby throve like a dandelion in spring, 


though infantile ills occasionally vexed his 
happy soul; for the mistaken training of 
months could not be rectified all at once, or 
teething made easy. 

Mrs. Bennet had her moments of regret 
as she saw the marks of little fingers on her 
paint and furniture, watched the fading of 
her carpet, and labored vainly to impress 
upon the boys that whittling, ball and mar- 
bles had better be confined to the dining- 
room. But the big, pleasant parlor was so 
inviting with the open fire, the comfortable 
chairs, flowers, babies, work and play, that 
no one could resist the charm, and tired 
Papa found it so attractive that he deserted 
the library set apart for him, and spent his 
evenings in the bosom of his family, to his 
wife's great delight. 

People got into the way of dropping in, 
not for a formal call in the prim best parlor, 
but a social visit with gossip and games, 
music, or whatever was going on, and soon 
it was generally agreed that the Bennets 





ee 
house was the pleasantest in the neighbor. 
hood. 

The Doctor’s standing joke was, ‘Wey 
ma’am, are you ready for Florida’ “and 
the answer with ever increasing decision 
was, “‘I guess we can get on a little while 
longer without it.” 

It certainly seemed as if the chief invalid 
could, and now that the sewing machine 
had long rests, and the ducal linen prong 
needed only a bit of braid to finish them off. 
Mrs. Bennet found many a half hour to 
practice, read, walk with the children, and 
kelp the boys with lessons or play. [pn 
the evening it soon came to bea habit to 
clear up the parlor, get the babies cosi] y to 
bed, make herself neat and pretty, and be 
ready to show Papa a cheerful face when 
he came home. For, being no longer worn 
out with unnecessary stitching, languid for 
want of exercise, and nervous for the need 
of something to break the monotony of g 
busy house-mother’s life, she had spirits to 
enjoy a social hour, and found it very sweet 
to be the centre of a happy little circle who 
looked to her for the sunshine of home. 

“Some of us must go to Florida to get 
well, but a great many people might save 
their time and money, and make a land of 
flowers for themselves out of the simplest 
materials if they only knew how,” said 
Mrs. Gay when the Bennets thanked her 
for the advice which did so much good, and 
every one agreed with her. 

MRS, BARNEY’S SERMON, 

Strangly enough the cellar stairs preached 
it—at least they contributed that very im- 
portant part, the application. Sister Searlg 
had finished the text in the morning, but 
then the sermon might have gone from first- 
ly to forty-seventhly without Mrs. Barney's 
notice, had it not been for the cellar stairs. 

Mrs. Barney was hurried that day—she 
always hurried—and it was warm and un- 
comfortable in the sunshiny, stove-heated 
kitchen where she was hastening to and fro, 
and getting fretted and tired without slacken- 
ing herspeed. Nealie, standing at the iron- 
ing table, was tired also. 

‘* There’s so much to do,” she said, wear- 
ily. ‘‘I don’t see why we need do baking 
and ironing bothin oneday. It makes such 
a crowd, and we could have left one til! to- 
morrow,” 

‘To-morrow will bring work enough of 
its own,” answered Mrs. Barney, quickly. 
‘‘Besides, if we should get all the work out 
of the way the first of the week, a whole day 
to rest in would be worth something.” 

“But then we shouldn’t take it for resting 
just because it would be a whole day, and 
something else would be crowded into it,” 
murmured Nealie, to whom one hour now 
looked very inviting, and that possible day 
in the future very uncertain. 

The mother did not answer, and the young 
girl’s hand moved more slowly over the 
damp muslins, as her gaze wandered away 
to the hills where great trees were throw- 
ing cool shadows. How pleasant the shade 
and greenness were! The desire to bring it 
nearer suggested another thought to Nealic. 

‘Some vines would be so nice at this win- 
dow, mother. I could plant them if you 
would let Tim dig a little spot out there,” 

‘Yes; but if we ever get the house fixed up 
as we want it, we shall have shutters at that 
window.” 

‘‘But we don’t know when wecan do that; 
and the vines would be so pretty now,” urged 
Nealie. 

“Pretty? Well, yes, if we had the whole 
yard trimmed and laid out as it should be. 
I hope we shall have it some day; but a 
stray vine here and there seems hardly worth 
fussing over when we can’t have the whole 
thing done.” 

Nealie sighed, but was silent, and pres 
ently Tim came in with an armful of wood. 

‘‘Nealie,” he said, pausing near her table, 
‘if you'd just sew this sleeve up a little. 
The old thing tears awful easy, and I just 
hit it against a nail.” 

He spoke low, but Mrs. Barney’s quick 
ear caught the words. 

“That jacket torn again, Tim? I never 
saw such a boy to tear things to pieces! No, 
Nealie can’t stop to mend it now, andI can't, 
either, I've been intending to get you a 
new one, but there doesn’t seem much 
chance to make anything new while you 
contrive to make so much patching and 
darning on the old.” 

Mrs. Barney shut the oven-door witha 
snap. Tim was the hired boy, kind hearted 
but careless, and he was rather discouraging. 
Board and clothing sometimes appeared to 
her a high price for his services. 

‘Hurry, now, and pick some currants for 
dinner,” she said. 

Tim took the tin pail pointed out to him, 
but he did not hurry as he passed with 
clouded face down the walk. The thoug!t 
of a new jacket would have been very pleas 
ant a few minutes before, but it had sudden 
ly lost its attractiveness. The boy drew his 
bushy brows into a svowl, and as soon ‘i 
he was out of sight of the house, threw 
bimself upon the grass and began his cut 
rant picking in very leisurely style. Then 
it was that Sister Searles drove up in her 
rattling old buggy, with a horse that was, 
as Tim said, ‘‘a reg’lar old revolutionary 
pensioner.” 

“If I can’t have a fine horse and carriag¢ 
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Lenn take a deal of comfort with these,” 
was always Sister Searls’ cheery comment 
upon her equipage. She had an errand at 
Mrs. Barney’s, and had stopped on her way 
to the village. A plump, rosy-faced little 
woman she was, not young, only that she 
belonged to the class of people who never 
grow old; neatly dressed, though it was 
‘but that old poplin made over,” Mrs. Bar- 
noticed, while she was talking, wonder- 
ing » little that she should have ‘‘taken the 
trouble, when she surely needed a new 


ney 


yne 
This room is too warm to ask any one to 


git in,” she said, apologetically, placing a 
chair for her caller just outside the door 

When weare able to have the house altered 
to suit us I shall not have a stove here in the 
summer.” 

“Tn the mean time you have this nice cool 
porch. What a pleasant place it is!” said 
Sister Searls, admiringly. 

“Yes, if one had time to enjoy it,” an- 
ewered Mrs. Barney, with an uneasy laugh. 
“J’m so hurried, trying to get every thing 
about the place in just the right order, that 
I don’t have time!” 

“Take time, Sister Barney, take time,” 
gaid Mrs. Searls, smiling, but earnestly. 
“Make the most of what you have while 
you are werking for something better. 
Don't you crowd out any little sweetness 
you have, to make room for some great 
pleasure that’s farther off. You see,” she 
added, blushing a little, as if her words 
needed excuse, ‘it’s something I had to 
learn myself, years ago—never trample on 
daisies in a wild chase after roses. The 
roses I haven’t found, but the daisies have 
been enough to make the path bright.” 

Mrs. Barney looked upon her in some per- 
plexity, as she took her departure. She 
had listened with one-half her mind on the 
loaves of bread in the oven, and the other 
half did not clearly comprehend what it 
was that had been said. 

‘Daises and roses! I don’t see what any 
sort of flower has to do with wanting a new 
kitchen! But, there! I suppose ministers’ 
wives, even if they are only country minis- 
ters’ wives, hear so much such talk that it 
comes natural to them. Bits of old ser- 
mons, like as any way. Dear me! I don’t 
get much time for poetry in life; I’m sure 
of that. How Tim does loiter!” 

Tim, meanwhile, had sauntered out from 
among the bushes, and was engaged in un- 
tying the old horse that Mrs. Searls had fas- 
tened as securely as if it could be induced 
under any circumstances to run. He was 
moved to this act of gallantry, partly be- 
cause he really liked the cheery little wo- 
man, and partly because he heard Mrs. Bar- 
ney’s call, and was in no haste to go to the 
house. ; 

“That will do, thank you Tim,” said Sis- 
ter Searls, nervously anxious to expedite his 
steps in the way of obedience. ‘I think 
Mrs. Barney is calling you.” 

‘‘Yes’m; she mostly always is,”’ answered 
Tim, philosophically, pausing to arrange 
the harness with painful deliberation. 

‘‘But my dear boy,” urged Sister Searls, 

reading something in the knitted brows, 
“you really should try to please her and help 
her all you can, you know. She is kind to 
yOu, 
. “Oh, yes, she’s kind! Only when I see 
ove of her kindnesses a comin’ I dodge; it 
generally hits a feller hard enough to be un- 
comfortable,” responded Tim. Then, hav- 
ing relieved his feelings by this statement, 
his conscience pricked him slightly, and he 
added: ‘‘You see, she’s always in such a 
hurry. She can't come and bring ’em; she 
has to pitch ’em.” 

Mrs. Searls meditated as she drove down 
the country road. 

“Well, I never thought of that before, 
but I do suppose that’s why the Bible speaks 
of the Lord’s ‘loving kindness,’ and ‘tender 
mercy’—because there is so much kindness 
in the world that isn't one bit loving, and so 
much mercy that is only duty and not ten- 
derness. I’ll tell Josiah that.” 

For it happened that while the good min- 
ister pored over his books and studied the- 
ology, his wife, going here and there, stud- 
ied humanity. And though he cooked his 
own sermons, she often seasoned them. 

The baking was done at last, the currants 
picked, and Mrs. Barney’s dinner ready. 

“For the bounty bestowed upon us may 
we be duly grateful,” murmured Mr. Bar- 
ney, with head bowed low over his plate. 

Then he looked up and remarked that he 
Was tired of a steady diet of ham and eggs, 
and didn’t see why they couldn’t have a lit- 
tle variety. 

‘You would see if you had to cook in 
the hot kitchen, as I do,” responded Mrs. 
Barney, more shortly than her wont. “I’m 
glad to have whatever I can get most quick- 
ly and easily. When we have a summer 
ee we can begin to live as other people 

0. 

“If we ain't all old as Methuseler,” com- 
plained Master Tommy, in an undertone 
which was perfectly audible, “anyway, the 
chickens will be, if we can’t have any 
cooked till that time.” 

He had sniffed the odors of the baking on 
his homeward way from school, and settling 
his juvenile mind upon chicken pie for din- 
ner, had been grievously disappointed. 

Warm and weary with her morning’s 
work, the questions and suggestions fretted 





Mrs. Barney. She felt wounded and ag- 
grieved, too, as she moved about silently 
after dinner. No one seemed to see that 
she cared as much for things nice and com- 
fortable as did the others, she said to her- 
self. She cared far more, indeed, since she 
was willing to do without much now, and 
work and plan for the sake of having things 
all that could be desired by and by. How 
many present conveniences and comforts 
she had foregone for that! Those very cel- 
lar stairs, toward whose dark and tortuous 
steps she was tending, were an example; 
they could scarcely be more badly built, or 
in a more inconvenient place. Mr. Barney 
had wanted to remove them, but she would 
not allow him to incur the expense because 
a second removal might be necessary when 
the house was thoroughly re-arranged. No, 
she had preferred to submit to the discom- 
fort all this time. 

Too long a time it proved, for even while 
she meditated an insecure board slipped be- 
neath her feet, plunging her down the dark, 
narrow stairway against the rough stone 
wall, and then upon the hard floor of the 
cellar. One swift moment of terror, the 
crash of the dishes that fell from her hands, 
a flash of excruciating pain, and then she 
knew nothing more. She did not hear 
Nealie’s wild cry from the room above, nor 
see her husband’s pale face as he lifted her 
in his arms. 

When she returned to consciousness a 
strange voice—the physician'’s—was saying: 

‘‘No bones broken, though it’s a wonder 
her neck wasn't, falling in the way she 
did.” 

Slowly she opened her eyes upon a con- 
fused mingling of anxious faces, wet cloths, 
and bottles of arnicaand camphor, and grad- 
ually she comprehended what had happened, 
and her own condition,— not dangerously 
injured, but bruised and lamed, and with a 
sprained ankle that would keep her a prison- 
er for some days at least. It was a sudden 
pause in her busy work—an enforced rest. 
She scarcely knew how to bear it, for a mo- 
ment, as she remembered all she had planned 
to do, until a second shuddering thought 
suggested that she might have left it for- 
ever; then she grew patient and thankful. 
Yet it seemed strange to be lying quietly on 
the lounge in the best bed-room—the room 
that had been kept so carefully closed to 
preserve its furniture until an addition to 
the house should transmute it into a back 
parlor; to watch through the open door, 
only a spectator, while Nealie flitted to and 
fro in the kitchen beyond, spreading the 
table for tea. 

How good the children were that evening, 
and how tenderly thoughtful her husband 
was, coming to her side again and again to 
talk or read to her! They had not found 
much time for talking or reading together 
these late years, she anc David; she had al- 
ways been so busy when he was in the 
house. She had dreamed of a leisure time 
coming, though, when they should have 
many evenings like this, except the illness. 
She had not thought much of the illness or 
accident coming to mar her plans or of 
death suddenly ending them. But it flashed 
upon her now how many little loving words 
and offices and daily enjoyments had been 
crowded out of their home, and in that brief, 
retrospective glance she understood the 
meaning and the earnestness of Sister Searls’ 
entreaty. 

‘Well, it’s all kind of real nice and jolly 
—if you wasn’t hurt,” declared Tommy, 
unable to express his enjoyment of the pret- 
ty room, and the unusual family gathering 
any more clearly. 

Tears gathered in the mother’s eyes, but 
she had found her clue, and she meant to 
follow it. She had ample time for thought 
in the days that followed, when she was 
only able to sew a little now and then, on 
garments for Tim, or look over seeds for 

Nealie’s vine-planting; and slowly but sure- 
ly she learned her lesson, and brought it 
back to health with her—to gather life’s 
pleasantness as God sends His sunshine— 
day by day.—Pacifie Evangel. 
~7oe 
HOW A GOVERNOR’S WIFE BECAME A 
FARMER. 

Six years ago a gentleman, who had been 
a war governor of an upper Mississippi 
State, was afterward minister to a European 
court, and subsequently at the head of one 
of the most important departments of the 
government, and a member of the National 
Cabinet, died, leaving a wife with from 
$15,000 to $20,000, and this mainly in an 
unproductive homestead in southern New 
York. Through the advice of a supposed 
friend of her husband, this lady was induced 
to sell her property and put the proceeds in 
a herd of cattle in southwest Nebraska. 
She came out to look after her investment, 
and, finding the condition of the herd un 
satisfactory, assumed $13,000 of liabilities, 
and bought out and took the management 
into her hands. In a few months the herd 
was in a good and thriving condition. But 
at the same time she found herself suffering 
from pecuniary embarrassment and appealed 
to her eastern friends foraid. They looked 
upon her venture as a visionary one, and de- 
clined to assist her, but advised her to give 
it up, save what she could from the wreck, 
and return to them. She did not believe 
there was any such word as fail, and applied 





herself all the more diligently to her busi- 
ness. She rode to the herd every day, ex- 
cept Sundays, sometimes in a buggy, but 
generally on horseback—sixteen miles away 
—and gave the most minute instructions to 
her men. Her troubles she kept entirely to 
herself. Her help or her neighbors did not 
know but she had a bank to draw upon for 
all the money she needed. 

At the end of a year she sent for the ‘a- 
ther of her late partner, and they divided 
the herd equally and settled, with a loss to 
her of over $3,000, which she paid to get 
the partnership dissolved. She then bor 
rowed $6,000 to enable her to pay some 
small debts, make some improvements in 
buildings, and start afresh entirely disem- 
barrassed. 

At the present time her liabilities are only 
$3,000. She has a herd of over one thous- 
and head of cattle, has an abundance of 
conveniences for them, and no stock farm 
or range within one hundred miles is pro- 
vided with such good barns, sheds, corrals 
and ranges for cattle. Her herd is clearing 
her over $6,000 a year, and constantly in- 
creasing in size. At the railway station, 
where she resides, she has a farm of 140 
acres, on which are a good dwelling, barns, 
sheds, cheese factory, corral, etc., in perfect 
order. The farm is all under fence; she 
buys all lumber used herself. 

—- ope —— 
SEDUCTION LAW IN NEW JERSEY. 





A New Jersey paper informs us that, ‘‘In 
the case of Mrs. Noice against Albert G. 
Brown, for the seduction of her daughter, 
in which the question was whether there 
could be an action for services and seduc- 
tion after the death of the father of Miss 
Noice, it was held that the action will lie, 
and that Mrs. Noice, as the administratrix, 
can maintain the suit.” 

In this case, I think Mrs. Noice gained 
her suit. It certainly opens up an import- 
tant question for the seducer, as well as for 
the victims of seduction. I have seen it 
stated, on good authority, that the professed 
seducer was quite particular to select for 
his victims those young girls who had no 
male protector, father or brother. His con- 
science is dumb, and will not trouble him. 
But he wishes to make sure that no bodily 
harm or financial loss shall come to him 


from the crime he proposes to commit. 
©. ©. i, 


E. Orange, N. J. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For;Ladies and Children, 
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le watch and outfi 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
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duced Price List. mention 
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Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St,,N.WV.City. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

ssed the examinations with entire success. ; 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Weccem and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
pon an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 & to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and oe during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co, Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
(Agents. Address, A. CouLtEE & Co., Chicago, 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 ontfit 
$ free. Ad‘rs H. HALLert & Co., Portland Me. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same conrses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms. &c., address, 
IDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Dela“ are Co.. Penn. 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howse, 

Lucy Srone, 

H. B. Buackwe t, 

T. W. Hieernson, 

{ary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


TEerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orricr.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer Wiitiam CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Groree F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorer WitLiam 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WasHBurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts Hieain- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart Mix. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnt- 
WORTH HIGGINnson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Grorek F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story. entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing severa) hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 





time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
, subscribers in their own vicinity. 
| Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 
' P .O., Boston. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats, 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 
The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 
We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWAT7Z & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, ns Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Stier, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Sc 


urvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 1y42 








New England Conservatory of Music. 
INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon-tra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS Will save moncy by 


WIRE calling at 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 








S C R FENS UNDER WOOD’S, 
| No. 57 
” Bromfield Street, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
Boston, Ang. 24, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3688, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
bor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





~ ‘MUSCLES AND OTHER FORCES. 


Elsewhere in these columns will be found 
an article by Professor Phelps, of Ando- 
ver, against Woman Suffrage. It first ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist of July 31. 

It is written without a particle of heat or 
passion, and bases its conclusion on the de- 
liberately formed opinion that women “‘have 
no right to the ballot because they have 
not physical power to defend it.”’ 

Professor Phelps draws a parallel between 
the suffrage of the negro and the proposed 
gift of it to women, and claims that the 
disadvantage, in the one respect which he 
considers essential, viz.: physical force, is 
fourfold greater in the case of women than 
in that of the late slaves, who are still pow- 
erless though possessing the ballot. 

If rights could only be defended by mus- 
cles, and if there were no power but physi- 
cal power, and no force but brute force, the 
argument of Professor Phelps would be 
conclusive. But there are other forces be- 
sides physical ones. Much slower in their 
action, it is true, but more irresistible and 
sure, and more permanent in their results, 
and which are entitled to due weight in set- 
tling this question. Take this very case of 
the claim of women for Suffrage. No po- 
sition except that of a chattel slave could be 
more helpless than that in which the law 
placed women. A wife had no legal exis- 
tence, no right to her child, no right to the 
dollar she earned, no right to herself; all 
these denials were part and parcel of the 
law which women were sternly forbidden to 
touch. No college admitted women. The 
scantiest education was permitted to them. 
They had neither army nor navy, neither 
guns nor swords, and they had only the 
muscles of women. It is scarcely thirty 
years since the first resistance was offered 
to this degrading condition. No blood has 
been shed; not a blow has been struck; but, 
by the simple use of forces which are not 
dealt in blows nor weighed in scales, which 
are ‘‘not carnal but spiritual, and which are 
mighty to pulling down strong holds,” the 
code of laws which afflicted women has to 
a great extent been either abolished or mod- 
ified. Higher education is offered to wo- 
men. Colleges are open to her, and the be- 
ginning of the end of her subjugation is 
already in sight. By the use of these same 
forces she will secure the ballot. It only 
waits for time, and by use of the same forces 
she will be able to retain the ballot, for in 
the long run the might is with the right. 

Professor Phelps does indeed say: 

‘We cannot help seeing that there are 
things in the administration of States which 
ure more potent than numbers. We have to 
count other things than heads, white or black. 
We must confess that intelligence, culture, 
knowledge of the art of government, the 
habit of rule, pride of ancestry, and histor- 
ic prestige, have more real power in ruling 
a great State than the brute force of hands.” 

And yet, strangely enough, he does not see 
that all these enumerated forces are com- 
patible with womanhood. 

Professor Phelps afltirms that Woman ‘‘is 
destitute of resources to defend the ballot” 
if she had it. And yet he admits as fol- 
lows: 

Our late civil war was largely the work 
of women. Intelligent Southerners say that 
the social impulse which drove their sec- 
tion into rebellion, was the furor of its wo- 
men. Ihave been told by one well-informed 
of the facts, that even South Carolina prob- 
ably, and Georgia certainly, would never 
have seceded, but for the mordant sarcasm 
of their refined and cultured ladies, which 
made it impossible for chivalrous young men 
to resist the current. 

If this was largely the work of women 
who made it ‘impossible’ for men to ab- 
stain from battle, then it is clear that in 
this case Woman was not ‘destitute of re- 
sources,” and could ‘‘defend” her cause. 

Why could she not do the same in other 
cases? 

If only those who can fight are entitled 
to @ voice in the government, then a very 
large number of the wisest and best men 
would be disfranchised, and the govern- 
ment would be in the hands of, and carried 
on by, those who have little except muscu- 
lar force to entitle them to sovereignty. 

Superior intelligence, wisdom, capacity 
to organize, would all count for nothing. 
But these are really the governing forces, 
and are common to women and to men. 
The only thing which is necessary to enable 
Woman to bring her share of these fine fore- 
es to the government is a higher growth of 





civilization. When this higher point is 
reached, and the wisdom of Woman is su- 
peradded to the wisdom of Man, and femi- 
nine as well as masculine qualities have ex- 
pression in the government, it will be scen 
that the stronger and ruling forces are not 
muscular ones. 

Meantime women are working, and win- 
ning their way to the possession of the bal- 
lot by the use of those weapons which ena- 
ble ‘‘one to chase athousand, and two to put 
ten thousand to flight.” 

In another column Rev. Jesse Jones gives 
an able criticism of the paper of Professor 
Phelps, which should not fail to be read. 

L. & 
———— ooo 

THE PRESIDENT OF VASSAK COLLEGE, 

The vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the late President Raymond, of Vassar 
College, has called public attention to the 
question whether or not the next president 
should be a woman. 

It isan open question, for while the late 
president was exceptionaily fortunate in his 
administration of the office, it is still be- 
lieved by many thoughtful mothers, and by 
others interested in the higher education of 
women, that the president of a college for 
girls would more appropriately be filled by 
a woman, while the professorships should 
be divided equally between men and women. 
The matter will no doubt be duly weighed 
by the trustees and overseers, but itis certain 
that the popular judgment would welcome 
the right woman to that responsible office. 

L. 6. 
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GRATITUDE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN, 


A graceful expression of the gratitude 
which the women of New Hampshire feel 
for the Legislature which has given them 
the Suffrage on ali questions which concern 
the schools, was evidenced in both houses 
on Wednesday evening, August 14. The 
Senate having returned from the lake, pro- 
ceeded at once to business, which was to 
consider one of the most beautiful boquets 
of the season, presented by the women who 
are desirous of voting in school meetings. 

The following resolutions, offered by Dr. 
Gallinger, were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are hereby 
gratefully tendered to the ladies who presented the 
Senate with the beautiful basket of choice flowers 
now gracing the President’s desk; and we beg to as- 
sure them that this conrteous act on their part will be 
remembered and appreciated long after the Senate of 
1878 ceases to exist, and we venture to renew the hope 
ye | expressed by our votes, that the law to which 
they allude, may result in great good to both the 
schools and the homes of our State. 

Resolved, That this expression of our appreciation 
be entered on the records of the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 
same day, the Speaker, Mr. Woolson, point- 
ing to an elegant basket of choice flowers 
upon his desk, said he took great pleasure 
in presenting to the House this floral tribute 
frome the ladies, in grateful appreciation 
of the passage of the act enabling women 
to vote at school meetings. (Great applause. ) 

Mr. Page, of Haverhill, moved that the 
thanks of the House be tendered to the 
ladies, and a record of the vote be entered 
upon the Journal of the House. 

Mr. Bingham, of Littleton, moved to 
amend by constituting the gentleman from 
Haverhill a committee of one to carry a 
copy of this vote to the ladies. 

Mr. Page, of Haverhill, accepted the 
amendment. 

The women of New Hampshire will be 
forever grateful to the Legislature of 1878, 
and its last summer session will be remem- 
bered in history for this act of political 
justice. H. B. B. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MRS, HOWE. 

We translate from ‘‘Zes Htats Unis d’ Eu- 
rope,’ the following notice of our absent 
friend and co-editor, Mrs. Howe: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is to give 
the fifth lecture of the League, on Saturday 
next, at 3.30 Pp. M., in the hall Pierre Petit, 
is a woman well known and highly esteemed 
throughout America for talent and charac- 
ter. <A first volume of poems, ‘Passion 
Flowers,” published a little more than twenty 
years ago, secured for her at once the atten- 
tion and favor of the public. A second vol- 
ume ‘‘Words for the Hour,” added greatly to 
her reputation. 

Mrs. Howe is not only a poet, but also a 
student, for many hg of the different 
schools of philosophy, being familiar with 
Spinoza, Locke, Descartes, Hegel and 

ant. She has published, in prose, a de- 
scription of two journeys made with her 
husband, and also a highly successful litera- 
ry drama, which was brought out several 
years ago, at one of the first theatres in Bos- 
ton. rs. Howe has founded a club, which 
exercises a great influence (The N. E. Wo- 
men’s Club of Boston,) of which she has 
been president for six years. She has taken 
an active part in the organization of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, the 
principal of the societies formed in Ameri- 
ca to claim the rights of women. 

During the civil war, Mrs. Howe wrote a 
atriotic song, ‘“The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which was so popular and thrill- 

ing as to be called the ‘‘American Marseil- 
laise.”” In later years, Mrs. Howe has warm- 
ly embraced the cause of Peace. 

One feature worth remembering is that 
Mrs. Howe has always held her duties of 
wife and mother dearer than her literary 
and philosophical success. Left widow of 
a celebrated physician, whose life was one 
long devotion to the cause of humanity, 
Mrs. Howe has the consolation of being the 
beloved and honored mother of a numerous 
family. 








CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Watchman of August 15, asks us the 
following question : 

Is it necessary for female Suffragists to 
fight with the Bible and denounce the 
Christian church in order to sustain their 
peculiar views? That there are many good 
people who believe in female Suffrage, and 
think that justice and expediency alike re- 
quire that the ballot should be put into the 
hands of Woman, cannot be doubted. But 
such persons must feel somewhat sad at the 
idea that the movement is so mixed up with 
what a Christian man cannot commend. 
The Woman's Rights Convention held in 
Rochester, not long ago, gravely denounced 
the influence of the Christian church as de- 
grading to Woman. Persons passing such 
a resolution must have read history back- 
ward, and with blind eyes. The Suffragists 
owe it to themselves to keep their records 
clear of such slander. By tolerating it they 
will only win the contempt of sensible men, 
and hinder what+¢they wish to advance. 
Many of the leading Suffragists were old 
time abolitionists. They learned in the old 
days of slavery to berate the church and 
denounce the clergy. It was a large part of 
their stock-in-trade. And their bad manners 
they have not yet unlearned Whatever re- 
form they go into, they hack and hew at 
the church. They tell the stupid lies, as if 
they expected people who can read history 
to believe them. Sometimes we are inclined 
to believe that the leaders in this movement 
say these things, and pass their resolutions 
outraging the Christian sentiment of the 
community, in order to keep their party 
conveniently small, that they may rule it 
themselves, and ride upon its little wave in 
their solitary glory. Certain is it that noth- 
ing can more surely make the Suffrage 
movement contemptible than such silly, 
stupid slanders on the Christian church as 
that putforthat Rochester. It might inter- 
est some of the Christian people who be- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage to know how far 
the New England leaders endorse the idea 
that the influence of the Christian church 
is degrading to Woman. They come knock- 
ing almost every year at the door of the 
State Legislature demanding a hearing, and 
it might be of interest to know how such 
magnates of that cause as Dr. Blackwell, 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Livermore re- 
gard the Rochester declaration. We tell the 
Suffragists that they cannot drag their cause 
and infidelity along together; that they can- 
not fight the battle of scepticism under the 
cloak of Suffrage; that they cannot get the 
ballot by abusing the church. If the Chris- 
tian church degrades Woman, then Woman 
has no hope in this world. If Woman is to 
be deprived of the influence of the church, 
or of Suffrage, she had a thousand times 
over better be without Suffrage. Christiani- 
ty has been Woman’s best friend. The 
church has been her refuge. The reform- 
ers who would give her the ballot at the ex 
pense of the church only do her an injury 
which, were they ten thousand times more 
gifted than they are, they could not repair. 

Surely the editors of the Watchman, who 
receive the WoMAN’s JOURNAL regularly in 
exchange, must have ‘‘abused their mer- 
cies,” or they would not have needed to ask 
such a question. There is no sympathy 
among the great body of believers in Wo- 
man Suffrage with the idea that the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion is degrading 
to women. That to a certain extent the 
Catholic priesthood and even individual 
Protestant clergymen of sectarian and in- 
tolerant spirit may have exerted a depress- 
ing influence upon the minds of women is 
not improbable. But that the general ten- 
dency of Christianity is in the line of social 
and political justice seems beyond question. 
The great body of American Suffragists 
should not be held responsible for certain 
unwise resolutions adopted by a majority of 
a recent Rochester mass meeting in face of 
the protest of Lucretia Mott, Frederic 
Douglass, and others who were present. 

But the resolutions adopted in Rochester, 
objectionable as they were in form and in 
spirit, do not quite constitute an attack on 
Christianity. They condemn ‘‘the lessons 
of self-sacrifice and obedience taught women 
by the Christian church” as ‘‘a perversion 
of the religious sentiment in Woman,” but 
they do not condemn the church or the re- 
ligious sentiment per se, and they expressly 
approve of ‘‘the fundamental principle of 
the Protestant reformation.” Just so, the 
Watchman condemns the idolatrous perver- 
sions of the Romish faith, although for ages 
the Christian church permitted them to pass 
unquestioned. Would it not be more gen- 
erous to interpret the meaning of these res- 
olutions in as favorable a light as possible, 
remembering that if persecution makes wise 
men mad, something may be pardoned in 
women who are smarting under a sense of 
injustice? 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, composed of numerous affiliated State 
and local societies, holds an Annual Meet- 
ing, which is the only delegate national con- 
vention of American Suffragists. Its reso- 
lutions have never assailed Christianity, 
but have repeatedly recognized the Bible as 
in favor of the equal rights of women. 
How can it be otherwise,—when, in the 
very first chapter of Genesis, we read that 
God made Man in His own image male and 
female and gave them dominion? If Debo- 
rah, the wife of Lapidoth, a married wo- 
man, was set up by the Almighty as Judge 
of Israel, under the old dispensation, how 
can we fear the influence of the new dis- 
pensation, which is based upon the golden 
rule and which expressly affirms that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female? 

In the hundreds of Woman Suffrage Con- 





ventions held during the past thirty years 
throughout New England, no resolution has 
ever been adopted, so far as I know, of an 
anti-Christian significance. Many of them 
have been opened with prayer, or have been 
presided over by Christian ministers. Ma- 
ny of our most earnest friends are pastors 
of evangelical churches. But whether wo- 
men are saints or sinners, Christians or 
pagans, does not at all affect their rights as 
citizens, nor diminish their claim to a voice 
in making the laws they are required to 
obey. In fact, however, three-fourths of 
all the church members in America are wo- 
men. A large majority of all the women 
who believe in Women Suffrage are mem- 
bers of Christian churches. 

Is it not surprising, in view of these facts, 
that so many of the denominational papers 
of the country are indifferent or lukewarm 
to the Woman Suffrage movement? Zion’s 
Herald, the Christian Register, the N. Y. 
Independent, the Christian Union, the Gos- 
pel Banner, the Portland (Me.) Christian 
Mirror, and many other religious papers 
are warmly in its favor. Why does not the 
Watchman voice the growing sentiment of 
the intelligent women, in and out of the 
churches, for the abolition of the unjust 
political disabilities of sex? 

The Baptists and the Quakers have, we 
believe, always given their women equal 
Suffrage in their church affairs. Why not 
apply the same logic to the wider field of 
politics, and thereby increase fourfold the 
direct political power of the Christian 
churches upon the government of the State 








and nation? H. B. B, 
A - —>o— - 
PROFESSOR PHELPS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Rev. Austin Phelps, D. D., of Andover, 
Mass., and father of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, has an article in the Congregation- 
aust of July 31st, which is the strongest ar- 
gument against Woman Suffrage I have 
ever read. The article is entitled, ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage as Judged by the Working of 
Negro Suffrage.” In it an able man, of 
fine touch and taste in the use of words, 
has put his whole heart and strength; and 
has wrought an exceptionally superior piece 
of work. The article is a study, worthy of 
the best attention of every thinking woman, 
and to set it as a task to be mastered and an 
swered would be to offer one of the best 
exercises in intellectual gymnastics that I 
know. Perhaps the Woman’s JouRNAL 
will afford this treat to its readers. 

The first column of the article, (it is near 
three columns long), is occupied with a 
statement of the results of negro suffrage 
in the South at this moment, especially in 
South Carolina and Louisiana. The open- 
ing paragraph is as follows:-— 

A false principle wrought into real life 
always works itself out in disaster. Neme- 
sis watches it. Its malign nature will out, 
relentlessly. Its working is like that of de- 
moniacal possession; the dispossession 
comes with outcry and convulsions. 

He then goes on through the column to 
show how unnatural a thing it is for an ig- 
norant majority to endeavor to govern an 
intelligent minority, and towards the close 
uses these true words :— 

Any race in South Carolina, fresh from 
the auction-block and the lash of the rice- 
field, could no more govern an intelligent 
and cultured minority, heirs to the history 
of South Carolina, than a herd of buffaloes 
could govern Minnesota. To this fact of 
political science our whole meaty of gov- 
ernment by majorities has been forced to 
succumb in aday..... Such is the exor- 
cism of the body politic, by which it rids 
itself of a tampering with the franchise 
which was against nature. 

I do not acknowledge the above as a cor- 
rect statement of the American theory of 
government. That theory never was a 
government of mere majorities, but of a 
majority of citizens where all were measur- 
ably trained and intelligent. Our theory 
has not succumbed; but we were forced in 
a great emergency to do what was in part 
contrary to our theory. Nevertheless, and 
granting every fact which the professor al- 
leges, I am persuaded that the giving of the 
ballot to the negro, under the circumstan- 
ces, was not only the best thing that could 
be done at the time, politically; but that it 
is now forcing the negro more rapidly and 
thoroughly up to where he can use the bal- 
lot according to the real American theory 
than could have been done in any other 
way. 

Professor Phelps comes now to ‘‘the par- 
allel between negro suffrage at the South, 
and the proposed suffrage of Woman;” and 
he states it accurately from his own stand- 
point. After stating in what it is not, he 
says :— 

But the parallel is clear in this, which is 
the ultimate fact in both cases, that the bal- 
lot is given, or supposed to be given, not to 
exceptional classes, few in number, but to 
the half of the population, which has no 
physical power to defend it. They can 
neither take it by force, nor hold it if as- 
sailed by force. 


“Who aap be free themselves must strike the 
ow.”” 


A principle of political destiny is ex- 
pressed in these words, than which gravita- 
tion is not more sure. Liberty, such as is 
involved in the gift of suffrage, is impossi- 
ble, on any large scale, toa race or nation 
or tribe or class, which has not power to 
take the right, if it isa right, and to hold 
it against all aggressors, 








Further on he states the same position 
again in these words: 

Here, then, lies the parallel between the 
suffrage of the negro, and the proposed vift 
of it to women. Unlike in every other 
point vital to the argument, the two are 
alike in this, except that the disadvantace 
of Woman is fourfold that of the negro— 
that the distribution of physical power ren. 
ders the gift neither a right nor a blessing. 
That which was unnatural because untime-. 
ly, to the negro, must be forever unnatural] 
to Woman. She could never defend i: jf 
contested by man. She could never enforce 
laws enacted by majorities of female voters, 
in opposition to men. A war of races 
would be a tragedy. <A war of sexes would 
be a farce. 

It is surely a marvelous miss that Profeg- 
sor Phelps should say that the weakness of 
the negro in the South is physical weakness, 
Icannot but think that what he meant is 
that moral weakness which disenables the 
negro from standing up against the white 
man and knocking him down. In mere 
muscular power the negro of the South is 
at least the equal of the white man; but the 
superior moral force of the white man cows 
the negro. Now the physical weakness of 
Woman and the moral weakness of the ne- 
gro are not of the same kind nor in the 
same plane. It is true they are both weak- 
nesses, but one is the lack of physical force, 
the other is the lack of the power to use 
that physical force which is already pos- 
sessed in abundance. However, this does 
not vitiate the parallel for the Professor's 
purposes. To-day Negro and Woman are 
both alike too weak to stand up and “‘strike 
the blow” in their own behalf. 

Now, clearly, in Professor Phelps’s view, 
force is the ultimate fact in government. 
Also in his whole line of argument, whether 
he will admit it or no, it is involved that 
war is the normal condition of mankind: 
for peace buiit on force is but an armed neu- 
trality, or a subjection of the weak to the 
strong; and therefore he teaches by impli- 
cation that the highest wisdom of nations 
is the motto, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for 
war.” That this has been the condition of 
mankind hitherto is palpable, but whether 
it is always to be so or not is a question to 
be most seriously asked; and which the 
Professor from his official position is pecu- 
liarly bound to answer. I will quote from 
a book which he at least will accept as of 
conclusive authority, a description of a con- 
dition of society that is yet to be on this 
earth, in which an answer to the question 
I have raised is plainly contained. The 
words are these: ‘‘They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shal] they 
learn warany more. Is. II,4; and Mi. 1V,3. 

Now, when this time comes, will govern- 
ment then rest upon force? When war is 
forever ended on the earth will not the bot- 
tom be forever fallen out from the whole 
of the Professor’s argument, he himself be 
ing judge? There is to be a time when 
there will be no call for physical power to 
defend any right. There is to be a time 
when there will be no disposition in man to 
do violence to his fellow-man. All the ar 
gument of Professor Phelps against Woman 
Suffrage is based upon the fact that govern- 
ments are now founded on force. Hence, 
when the time has come, which the Bible 
promises, when there shal] be no war, that 
is when force shall be the ‘‘ultimate fact” of 
government no longer, then Woman Suf- 
frage will no longer be ‘‘against nature.” 

And this brings us to the fundamental de 
fect of the argument under consideration. 
It is built on the unconscious assumption 
that Woman Suffrage is the same thing as 
Manhood Suffrage; that in politics Woman 
is only, physically, a very weak man; and 
that to give the ballot to Womanis very 
much the same thing as to give it to a per- 
manently very weak race of men. This is 
conclusively shown in his parallel between 
a war of races and a war of sexes. 

Such a position is founded on an entire 
misapprehension of the nature of Woman, 
and consequently of the nature of the prob- 
lem which giving the Suffrage to Woman 
involves. Woman is quite a different kind of 
being from Man, so different that the man 
who understands her is very rare, so differ- 
ent that about the only parallel we can justly 
draw is a parallel of contrasts. That Wo- 
man Suffrage will not be what the Suffrage 
given to a weak race of men, or, indeed, to 
any race of men will be, of that we may 
be sure, whatever is our view as to what 
it will be. But something of what it will 
be may be seen. 

Woman Suffrage involves the overturn 
ing of both human nature and human 
society. Yea it is the process througi) 
which that ‘‘overturning” is to be accom- 
plished. And the result to which it is to 
bring mankind is just what two of the lofti 
est bards in the Hebrew Scriptures have d.- 
clared should come. The side which is no’ 
down, the foundation side of society, a- 
shown in its government, is force. When 
the ‘‘overturning” comes, which Ezekic! 
has foretold, and which is the beating of 
the swords into plowshares, etc., as befor: 
quoted, then the other side of man’s naturv 
will be down, will be the foundation of the 
society that is then to be; and that other 
side is our spiritual side, moral character, 
good-will to men, love; and by love I mean 
what John meant when he said ‘God is 
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love.” And of these, Woman is the em- 
bodiment far beyond what Man is. Man 
with his energy and will is now the ulti- 
mate fact in government. The grandest 
prophecies the race possesses can never be 
fulfilled till Woman with her gentleness and 
heart are made that ultimate fact. To have 
misssed the seeing of this fundamental 
“overturning” in human nature and in the 
nature of human government, which Wo- 
man Suffrage involves, along with the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Micah, is to have missed seeing the very 
gist of the whole movement; and it is in 
this entire transformation of man and 30ci- 
ety that the infinite beneficence of Woman 
Suffrage belongs. Woman Suffrage and 
the fulfillment of the loftiest hopes of the 
race are blended right in together into an 
indisseverable unity. Let us see how this is. 
Great improvements in the conditions of 
men are Only possible under a change in the 
structure of society. Freedom, liberty, are 
not possible under an emperor or a czar, are 
only possible under a republic; and the van 
of mankind reached them only by passing 
out from a monarchy into a people’s gov- 
ernment. So war cannot be abolished while 
man alone carries on the government. 
There must be a change of conditions, and 
Woman, a different kind of being from 
Man, must blend her kind of nature with 
Man’s in the conduct of public affairs, be- 
fore war can be abolished. 

Having said thus much in general, I will 
offer a few words on special points. 

Women never will ‘‘strike the blow” for 
the Suffrage. They will never attempt to 
take it by physical force, nor to defend it 
thus after it is once given. I have studied 
Woman somewhat, and nothing is clearer 
than that she is incapable of making the at- 
tempt. She can neither try, nor even wish 
to try. She does not live in that plane; 
and she could no more make that endeavor 
than Jesus could lead a cavalry charge. 
And nothing shows more clearly how the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage are all out of 
range of their object, not even looking in 
the right direction, than the fact that they 
do not see this at all, and are continually 
discussing the question from the standpoint 
of masculine force. Far more apt would it 
be to talk of the flavor of red color. If 
Woman Suffrage is ever given to Woman 
it will be by Man coming in right knightlv 
manner, kneeling at her feet and begging 
her to accept of that right, which, when ex- 
ercised by her in her womanly way, will 
make the world so much better for men 
and for women. 

The notion of ‘‘a war of sexes” is as great 
an absurdity as that water may sometime 
run up hill. When the attraction of gravi- 
tation and that of cohesion cease, and the 
globe dissolves into illimitable chaos, then 
may such a thing be, but not before. Am- 
azons are a monstrosity. Nothing but the 
pressure of immense and perverse social 
forces could make them possible. The wo- 
men of a race may join with the men of 
their race to urge on a war, but this will be 
under certain exceptional and really unnatu- 
ral conditions. Take the case of the wo- 
men of the South, adduced by Professor 
Phelps. They instinctvely felt that the suc- 
cess of the North, both in peace and war, 
was the destruction of the whole fabric of 
their social life, as indeed it was; and all 
the aristocratic pride produced by genera- 
tions of slavery rose against this. Never- 
theless, had not the Southern women been 
barbarized by slavery, and the mere emotion- 
al, as distinct from the intellectual, side of 
their nature been developed by the one-sided 
culture which was the necessary attendant 
of slavery, it is fair to judge that they 
would have sought peace rather than war. 
Certain it is that if the women of the North 
had the Suffrage given them to-day, war, so 
far as this nation is concerned, would be 
made impossible forever. Such is their 
sense of justice, their love of mercy, their 
abhorrence of the cruelties and of the utter- 
ly needless waste of human life in war, and 
so largely are they filled with the spirit of 
the Founder of Christianity, that were the 
ballot given to them there would go forth 
from their hearts such a mighty energy 
against war as would make it altogether im- 
possible forever in this land. 

JESSE H. JONEs. 

North Abington, Mass. 


A REMARKABLE WEDDING. 





Miss AnnaC. Garlin, of Providence, R. I., 
and Rev. William Spencer, of Haverhill, 
Mass, were united in marriage, on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 15th. The ceremony, which was 
witnessed by a large company of invited 
friends, took place in the Bell Street Chapel 
in Providence, which was tastefully decora- 
ted with flowers. The ceremony was unique, 
but simple and appropriate. After the 
reading by Miss Lucy Garlin, the bride’s 
sister, of selections from ‘‘The Princess,” 
by Alfred Tennyson, and ‘‘Aurora Leigh,” 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the bride- 
groom and bride pledged themselves to each 
other in solemn and appropriate words, 
which were more impressive because they 
were not a stereotyped form. Rev. Mr. 
Woodbury pronounced the authoritative 
words that rendered the marriage legal, and 
Rev. Charles G. Ames asked the divine 
blessing upon the wedded couple. 





Mr. and Mrs. Spencer have gone to Wis- 
consin for a long visit. The lovely bride, 
who is well known to many of our readers 
through her voice and pen, will be sorely 
missed in Providence by a large circle of 
devoted friends, and in every work having 
especial reference to the advancement of 
women. The best wishes of many loving 
hearts will follow her to her new home. 

oe 
ANNA C, GARLIN. 





Haverhill, in congratulating itself upon 
the gain of Mrs. Spencer, can hardly know 
how deeply we of Providence feel the loss 
of Miss Garlin. It would be difficult to 
mention a good cause with which her name 
has not been identified, and concerning the 
management of which her counsel has not 
been invariably wise and timely. The 
readers of the JOURNAL need not be told 
how deep is her interest in the cause of 
Suffrage, and what a power she will be on 
the side of justice for Woman in every de- 
partment of life, wherever she may go. 
But she is a person of such grasp and 
breadth of mind as will not be limited to 
one movement, however good. She takes 
a vital interest in the temperance question 
and in the problems of labor, and was 
thoroughly identified with the Free Relig- 
ous movement here. Indeed the Free Re- 
ligous Association of this city invited her 
unanimously to become its leader. She 
cannot make warmer friends in Massachu- 
setts than she has, and will ever have, in 
Rhode Island, and the congratulations which 
we send to you of the Old Bay State can- 
not but be tempered a little by a deep sense 


of our own loss. F. 
Providence, R. 1., Aug. 20th, 1878. 
—_————__ +e —___——_—_ 
FRANCES WILLARD AT YARMOUTH CAMP- 
GROUND. 


We had the rare pleasure, last Tuesday 
evening, of listening to a noble address on 
temperance, by Miss Frances Willard. Af- 
ter the opening prayer, Miss Coffin, of 
Brooklyn, made some very practical and 
forcible remarks on intemperance, as seen 
in New York and its suburban cities. One 
or two of her very truthful statements were 
greeted with fervent Amens by the enthu- 
siastic brethren. 

Miss Willard, from the minute of her in- 
troduction by the presiding elder to the 
close of her address, had the undivided at- 
tention of the largest audience yet assembled 
on the grounds. The ministers, seated in 
front and around her, proved by their eager, 
listening attitude, that they had entirely 
forgotten St. Paul and his ancient com- 
mands. 

The gray-haired woman sitting behind me 
with folded arms, a face scarred with life’s 
cruel experience and perhaps wrongs, or 
the tired mother opposite with the child 
asleep on her shoulder, will never take Miss 
Willard’s place. But we are glad, with a 
deep and abiding gladness, that the day has 
come when the tender, compassionate, 
long-suffering heart of Woman tells its 
story to the world, and the world will not 
listen in vain, but, at last, will nobly redeem 
the past. 

The associations connected with this altar 
in ‘“‘God’s first temple,” will hereafter be 
thrice sacred, because it has been honored 
by the presence of a noble woman who has 
dedicated a richly cultivated intellect to the 
service of fallen humanity. A FRIEND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. C. B. Smith, late lady principal at 


the Suffield, Conn. Institution, has gone to 
Stevens College, Me. 

Louisa Sylvan, the alleged blackmailer, 
has forfeited her bail at Boston, just as she 
did at Cincinnati. 

















In Lapland, on the 17th of June, the tem- 
perature was four degrees higher than in 
London on the same day. 


Two Spanish gentlemen of Salamanca 
have just obtained a patent in Spain for 
making writing paper incombustible. 


Hon. B. H. Bristow has been appointed 
by the president as chief counsel for the 
government in the South Carolina cases. 


The widow of the Late General B. J. 
Sweet, and Mother of Miss Ada Sweet, of 
Chicago, was instantly killed at Lombard 
last week by a railroad train. 


One of the sections of Dr. Tourjée’s ex- 
cursion party, consisting of twenty-six 
gentlemen and forty ladies from Boston, 
had an audience with the Pope. 


‘At Burlington, lowa, Miss Addie Cole- 
man, daughter of Postmaster Coleman, of 
LaCrosse, threw coal oil into a stove last 
Sunday, and was burned to death. 


Mr. George Bancroft, Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Edward King, have been elected 
president, vice-president and secretary of 
the Permanent Commission on Internation- 
al Copyright. 


Thirteen ladies have received the decora- 
tion of the Red Cross, recently established 
by the Emperor of Russia in honor of ser- 


_ Vices given to the sick and wounded in the 


Russian army. 

It is stated that the Connecticut River 
fish have fallen victims to the Paris green 
used to destroy the potato bug, the poison 





having been washed into the river by the 
late heavy rains, 


During one of the recent heavy thunder 
storms, Rev. Dr. Bartol was in a barn at 
Manchester which was struck by lightning 
and burned. He was stunned, but received 
no other injury. 


The New Hampshire tramp law is criti- 
cised as too severe, because it makes pover- 
ty a crime, and poor persons from other 
states seeking work in New Hampshire are 
in danger of arrest. 


The era of martyrs is not yet ended. 
Sixteen experienced nurses from New Or- 
leans arrived in Granada, Mississippi, on 
the 14th inst., and ‘‘were quickly assigned 
to families afflicted with yellow fever.” 


It has been discovered by Minnesota 
farmers that two acres of sunflowers will 
supply a family with fuel through a long 
winter. The wood of the stocks and the 
oil of the seed make roaring and cheerful 
fires. 

Dr. Charles Cullis has purchased the 
estate of the late Joel Fales, in Walpole, 
located on ‘‘Powder House” Hill, and it is 
understood that he intends to convert it into 
a home for consumptives. The cost was 
something over $10,000. 


The original story by Louisa M. Alcott, 
written expressly for the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, deserves the special attention of our 
readers. If all wives and mothers would 
follow its suggestions, the health and hap- 
piness of our people would be vastly in- 
creased. 


At arecent ‘‘concours de piano” at the Paris 
Conservatory, the jury unanimously awarded 
the first prize to the little Mdlle, Kleeberg, 
a child of twelve years who played like an 
artist, reading her music at sight without 
the least hesitation. Sheis a pupil of Mme. 
Massart. 


The bankrupt Khedive of Egypt has been 
forced to disband seven-eighths of his army 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men, including al) the 
American officers who organized it, except 
General Stone, chief of staff. There was 
quite an exodus of northern and southern 
officers, 

Popular lactometer: Dip a well-polished 
knitting-needie into a deep vessel of milk, 
and withdraw it immediately in an upright 
position. If the milk is pure some of it 
will hang to the needle, but if water has 
been added, even in small proportions, the 
fluid will not adhere. 

Rev. Theodore Cuyler, in a Western pa- 
per, says: ‘‘The profligacy of San Francisco, 
this great cosmopolitan city, is equal to that 
of a continental town in Europe. There 
are over 8,000 drinking saloons in full blast, 
andl have seen more drunken people on 
the streets than I ever saw in any eastern 
city.” 

Mrs Jenks is said to have been appointed 
a special agent or detective of the customs 
bureau, and has been detailed to do duty 
at New Orleans. It is to be hoped that she 
will escape the yellow fever which is now so 
prevalent there, asa conspicuous example 
of civil-service reform in the Treasury De- 
partment. 


For what purpose do we vote? To make 
law. For what purpose do we make law? 
To protect persons and property. And has 
not Woman a person and property to pro- 
tect? Then why hasn't she the right to say 
how that person and property shall be pro- 
tected, as well as any man?—Cherry Valley 
Investigator. 


Sweet are the idyls of Holyoke Dam. A 
young maiden living there, was married 
last week to a Western man whose acguain- 
tance she formed by answering a matrimo- 
nial advertisement some time ago. They 
had never met till the day before their mar- 
riage, when the girl found her promised 
husband a dwarf. 


The persistency with which religious hate 
is being nourished in Canada, is becoming a 
hideous scandal. The scene in Ottawa on 
Monday night, when ‘‘Union” men and 
“Young Britons,” unchecked by the author- 
ities, vied with each other in lawlessness, 
ought to have been impossible in any com- 
munity claiming to be civilized. 

The Springfield Republican says the next 
president of Vassar, ought to be a woman. 
We should say it ought to be the best per- 
son that can be found for the place, wheth- 
er man or woman. No mistake should be 
made in the leadership of the most notable 
work of higher female education in the 
country.—Albany, (N. Y.) Journal. 


The United States consul at Bangkok, 
Siam, writes toa friend at Paris: ‘I am 
happy to inform you that I have finished 
my liquor raids, having closed over 300 es- 
tablishments formerly under American pro- 
tection through licenses sold by my prede- 
cessor. To-day there is not a single spirit 
shop within my consular jurisdiction.” 


Illinois has a State temperance ticket in 
the field. lf women were allowed to vote, 
a victory might be expected, but temper- 
ance men do uot vote as they talk. They 
stick to their party when it comes to voting, 
and look to the Lord, or some one else, to 
drive intemperance from the land. They 
cannot be relied on. —Jndianapolis Beacon. 





The ‘cruel and inhuman treatment” 
which forms one statutary cause for limited 
divorce in the state of New York has re- 
ceived anew interpretation in an opinion 
filed by Judge Sedgwick. He extends it 
beyond physical abuse, and, in Mrs. Kenne- 
dy’s case, makes it include the sleeplessness 
and nervous prostration caused by her hus- 
band’s vicious tongue. 


Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, 
who recently gave $25,000 to Andover The- 
ological Seminary, and the same sum to 
Dartmeuth College, is a plain, unassuming 
man, portly and commanding in person, 
with gray hair and whiskers, and apparent- 
ly about sixty-five years of age. He is a 
gentleman of the old school, and very hos- 
pitable in his manners. 


The other night plucky Mrs. Chapin, of 
Ludington, Mich., heard some one trying to 
enter the house. She went down stairs 
without waking her invalid husband, just 
in time to put a fatal bullet into the head of 
a man who proved to be William Hartwell, 
as he was raising a window. According to 
the logic of Rev. Austin Phelps, this wo- 
man is qualified to vote. 


An establishment has been opened in Lon- 
don cailed a ‘‘Home for Working Girls,” 
which is chietiy designed to supply meals 
for young women employed in shops and 
factories, at a very cheap rate. The prices 
at ordinary restaurants in our own city are 
beyond the means of such girls, in general, 
and it seems as if some such an establish- 
ment here would supply a want. 


In India the heat this year has been of ex- 
ceptional severity. In some localities the 
thermometer has risen to 120° in the shade, 
and even the natives have died from its ef- 
fects. There aretwo kinds of heat in India 
—the moist heat of sea-bordering districts, 
and the dry heatof the inland country. The 
moist heat is regarded as most unendurable, 
there being no way of easily palliating its 
miseries. 

The Boston Pilot has addressed a pointed 
article to Kearney, in which it says: ‘‘Re- 
memier, Kearney, it is no enemy who 
speaks. Every word we say here will reach 
the eyes or ears of a million workingmen. 
In their name, for their interests, we con- 
demn your intemperate course. You com- 
mit a crime when your furious and blind 
utterances hold up the cause of labor to 
public derision.” 


About 500 employés in the mosquito net- 
ting factory of R. and H. Adams, Patterson, 
N. J., struck two months ago on account of 
a reduction in wages. Several difficulties 
have occurred between the strikers and the 
operatives who still remain at work. Yes- 
terday, Mary Maxey, one of the unemployed, 
was arrested for attacking a mill gir] on the 
street. The arrest caused great excitement 
among the strikers. 

In Richmond, Va., Aug. 1st, five women, 
two white and three colored, escaped from 
the penitentiary. The prison houses for 
women are only ordinary wooden buildings, 
separated from the main building, and the 
escape was easily effected, the main thing 
to be done, after breaking through the 
lathing and plaster of the partition, being 
to elude the one guard stationed in the yard. 
The three negroes were soon recaptured, 
but the white women are sti!) at large. 


The weeds and wild flowers which grow 
luxuriantly from the earthen roofs of our 
cabins, are reminders of the once famous 
hanging gardens of Babylon. Wecan assure 
our eastern readers that the flora of San 
Juan is, just now, superb, and it would alone 
well repay a visit to see our parks and 
mountain slopes clothed with the splendor 
of honey-suckles, blue bells, asters, butter- 
cups, and many other flowers of brilliant 
color and rare perfume, not found in lower 
altitudes.—Lake City (Col,) Silver World. 


The old North bell, on Tuesday morning, 
rang out an open invitation for city elec- 
tion—calling everybody to vote, except wo- 
men, minors, paupers and fools—though 
many of the two latter classes doubtless did 
vote, and perhaps a few minors; but never 
a woman, with all the professions of modern 
chivalry. Rumsellers and drinkers and 
other criminals had full permission, as usu- 
al; and that they availed themselves of it is 
clearly shown by the result of two ‘‘wet 
grocers” and a brewer ina board of nine 
aldermen, not to mention drinkers.—Hze- 
ter, (N. H.) News Letter. 


An anniversary sermon was recently 
preached in the Seconda Church, (Unitarian) 
in Hingham, Mass.,by the pastor, Rev. A. G. 
Jennings. After alluding to the valuable 
assistance rendered to the society from time 
to time in previous years by the ladies’ sew- 
ing society, he said, ‘‘I would like to make 
this suggestion to the parish: that, taking 
into consideration all the ladies have done 
for it, would it not be wise to admit them 
as members equal with the men themseives; 
that they have a right to attend the parish 
meetings, and vote on all questions pertain- 
ing to the interests of the society?” Is it 
not about time for the general association of 
Massachusetts clergymen again to call the 
attention of the churches -‘‘to the dangers 
which at present seem to threaten the female 
character with wide spread and permanent 
injury?” B, 











“A true heroine has come to light at 
Washington, who, when she found out re- 
cently that the $1000 salary of a man with 
a family was about to be cut down, went 
quietly to the authorities and begged that 
the reduction might fall upon her $1200, as 
she had no others to support, and could bear 
reduction better. She requested that her 
name might not be mentioned, but it leaked 
out, and she was much confused when her 
grateful fellow-clerk came to thank her.” 
So far as is known, no young man has yet 
asked for a reduction of his salary in order 
to increase the compensation of a widow 
who hasa family tosupport. What is sauce 
for the goose should be sauce for the gan- 
der. 


General Butler’s latest electioneering doc- 
ument is an open letter on the national 
eight-hour law, he having ‘‘observed with 
pain the apparent disposition of the execu- 
tive department to evade and set at naught 
what he believes to have been the true 
intent and meaning of the law,” namely, to 
faithfully try the experiment of eight hours 
for a day’s work. ‘If the government 
officers,”’ he says, ‘‘had been half as attentive 
and zealous in the execution of this law, as 
the officers in other departments of the gov- 
ernment were in executing the laws relating 
to the interest on the public debt, or the ad- 
ministration of the finances in behalf of the 
public creditor, the law and its workings 
would have been by this time entirely un- 
derstood.” 


Rev. Frederic Hinckley, recently of 
Washington, D. C., has prepared for deliv- 
ery, two illustrated lectures on ‘‘Washing- 
ton and its Institutions.” The first is en- 
titled ‘‘Washington and the Capitol,” and 
the second, ‘‘The Departments.” They are 
illustrated by many large and brilliant views 
of public and private buildings, works of 
art and other objects of interest. The views 
have been specially prepared under Mr, 
Hinckley’s direction for his own exclusive 
use, and are exhibited by a most powerful 
stereopticon. These lectures, although but 
recently brought out, have been already ce- 
livered in a number of places, and have re- 
ceived enthusiastic commendation from their 
audiences and the press. The address of 
Mr. Hinckley is Dorchester Station, Boston, 
Mass. 


Emil Hoedel, who attempted to assassin- 
ate Emperor William, May 11, was behead- 
ed at Berlin, last week. When informed 
that his execution had been determined up- 
on, he became deathly pale, and wished to 
plead for pardon, but soon recovered his 
composure when told that this was uscless. 
He asked for wine for supper, and drank 
to the commune and the social democracy. 
When his sentence was read on the scaffold 
he spat disdainfully and cried ‘‘Bravo!” 
He repelled the ministrations of the chap- 
lain, declaring them useless, as it would 
take years to convert him. Fifty persons, 
including officials, judges, police, and 
twelve citizens, attended the execution, 
which is generally approved. Official no- 
tice of the execution had been posted 
throughout the city as a warning. It re- 
quired but a single stroke of the ax to de- 
capitate Hoedel. His remains were imme- 
diately buried. He was twenty-one years 
old. 


The postal communication with the South 
and Southwest is greatly demoralized, and 
in some places entirely discontinued, on ac- 
count of the yellow-fever plague. The 
postal authorities have received notice of 
the stoppage of trains on one railroad, and 
similar notice is expected from others, The 
department will probably destroy all the 
mail bags which are in the infected district, 
through fear of contagion. Great uneasi- 
ness is felt in Washington, because the banks 
in New Orleans and other yellow-fever in- 
fected sections are neglecting to disinfect 
their mutilated money sent there for redemp- 
tion. Large quantities have arrived there 
free from all disinfectants, and the lady 
counters at the Treasury Department were 
much worried while handling it. It was 
General Spinner’s rule to compel the banks 
in sections of the country where yellow. 
fever prevailed to use every precaution to 
prevent the spread of this disease by the 
transfer of mutilated money. 


The late N. P. Rogers, of New Hamp- 
shire, made the following allusion to 
Charles C. Burleigh, in the Herald of Free- 
dom, in 1842: ‘‘We know of no man living 
who can advocate truth like Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Weare filled with admiration, when 
we contemplate his character. He is un- 
doubtedly one of the first of orators; prob- 
ably the very first of his age in the land. 
We have never heard anybody match htm 
in either department of eloquence. He 
goes on laboring prodigiously, giving himself 
scarcely any rest, and getting little thanks 
and less support. He is admitted by the 
community to be one of the very best ora- 
tors and noblest-minded men living; but, 
then, he is an abolitionist; he goes for the 
‘niggers,’ and it is neither reputable nor 
pious to go after him much. If we go to 
hear him, and let him speak, that is great 
liberality. If he were arope-dancer, or a 
divine, we would compensate him; but as it 
is, if we let him speak and get off with a 
whole skin, it is liberal, and shows we are a 
forbearing people!” 
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WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AS JUDGED BY THE 
WORKING OF NEGRO-SUFFRAGE. 


A false principle wrought into real life 
always works itself out in disaster. Nemesis 
watches it. Its malign nature will out, re- 
lentlessly. Its working is like that of de- 
moniacal possession; the dispossession 
comes with outery and convulsions. 

Such is the naked fact in the issue of our 
experiment in giving the ballot to the negro 
of the plantation. We put the most deli- 
cate blossom of civilization into the hands 
of a herd of ignorance and brutishness. We 
uplifted men to the ultimate hight of re- 
publican freedom, whose Gonkeys knew 
nearly as much of its responsibilities as they 
did. We drew from the rice-fields to the 
polls men who in some instances deposited 
there, circus-bills, hotel dinner-bills, and 

copies of the Lord’s prayer. We threw 
open halls of legislation which the finished 
culture of the land had graced, to men who 
not only could neither read nor write, but 
whose guffaws, in derision of parliamentary 
order, as they sat with feet higher than their 
heads, betrayed scarcely more of intelli- 
gence than the bray of an ass. The Rhetts 
and Legares and Hamptons and Calhouns 
of a great state, have been succeeded in part 
by Sambo and Pompey and Cesar and Jeru- 


salem. 
The issue, to the most sanguine believers 


in the necessity of the experiment, must 
seem to be adead failure. Not only has it 
breeded bad legislation and repudiated 
debts, but the fundamental law of represen- 
tative goverment—that by which majorities 
rule—has been abrogated by force. The 
process has been so revolutionary, that we 
have coined a new word to express it. 
‘‘Bulldoze” will live long in our language 
in token of the wretched business. 

Political partisans may gloss it over as 
they please, yet few non-partisans in the 
land doubt that minorities rule to-day, in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, and probab- 
ly in three other Southern States. Gover- 
nors Chamberlain and Packard are de jure 
chief magistrates of their respective Com- 
monwealths. They have the sympathy of~- 
thousands who feel compelled by a necessi- 
ty which knows not law, to support the pol- 
icy which disownsthem. Their rivals gov- 
ern only by the right of a usurpation which 
in theory has surplanted republican govern- 
ment byatyranny. The same revolution 
extended through the country would make 
every State government a despotism, and 
the form of representative rule a farce. 

Yet we yield to it asa necessity. A ne- 
cessity which is above law, is the issue of 
the first false move, which gave the fran 
chise to men who were neither fitted for it, 
nor able even to understand it. Through no 
fault of theirs—poor souls!—they were lifted 
to an eminence which they had never known 
enough even to ask for. The sympathy of 
the best minds of the nation must be with 
them, rather than their lordly superiors. 
They have done as well, in their unnatural 
elevation, as anybody could have been ex- 
pected to do, if suddenly and voleanically 
tossed into responsibilities so vastly above 
their education and their history. 

But it is no kindness to them to suffer our 
comparison to blind us to the facts of their 
condition, which both they and we must 
now face together. The facts of the situa- 
tion have driven our theories out of sight. 
We cannot help seeing that there are things 
in the administration of States which are 
more potent than numbers. We have to 
count other things than heads, white or 
black. We must confess that intelligence, 
culture, knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, the habit of rule, pride of ancestry and 
historic prestige, have more real power in 
ruling a great State, than the brute force of 
hands. The ‘‘bayonets” which “think” 
beat back thrice the number of those which 
do not think. Upset society to-day by 
plunging these thinking forces underneath, 
and heaving ignorance and inherited debase- 
meut and tradition of slavery to the top, and 
the first thing we learn is that society will 
not stay upset. It inevitably turns over 
again into its natural condition, stands on 
its natural feet, and erects again its natural 
head, let the majority of the bits of paper, 
in or out of the ballot box, count for whom 
they may. The head comes uppermost, let 
the hands do what they will. 

Color and hair and nose and lips have 
nothing to do with such a revolution and 
counter-revolution. Any race in South 
Carolina, fresh from the auction-block and 
the lash of the rice field, could no more 
govern an intelligent and cultured minority, 
heirs to the history of South Carolina, than 
a herd of buffaloes could govern Minnesota. 
To this fact of political science our whole 
theory of government by majorities has 
been forced to succumb in aday. Think 
what we may of it, the fact is there, and 

our theory is nowhere. Such is the exor 
cism of the body politic, by which it rids 
itself of a tampering with the franchise 
which was against nature. The hopeless 
despotism under which New York is drift- 
ing towards bankruptcy, is only another 
fruit of the same reckless extension of Suf- 
frage at the North. Such silent revolutions 
are mightiest issues of apparently smallest 
forces. They resemble that in which an 
ounce of water, in midwinter, may rend 
asunder a ton’s weight of granite in a 
night. 


Where now is the parallel between negro 
Suffrage at the South, and the proposed 
Suffrage of Woman? In respect to intelli- 
gence and culture, and their prerogatives, 
it does not exist at all. Whether it exist in 
respect to the instinct and capacity of gov- 
ernment, may be anopen question. But the 
parallel is clear in this, which is the ulti- 
mate fact in both cases, that the ballot is 
given, or supposed to be given, not to ex- 
ceptional classes, few in number, but to the 
half of the population, which has no phys- 
ical power to defend it. They can neither 
take it by force, nor hold it if assailed by 
force. 

“Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.” 

A principle of political destiny is ex- 
presed in these words, than which gravita- 
tion is not more sure. Liberty, such as is 
involved in the gift of Suffrage, is impossible, 
on any large scale, to a race or nation or 
tribe or class, which has not power to take 
the right if it is a right, and to hold it 
against all aggressors. This is the secret, 
back of all other causes, of the failure of 
negro Suffrage at the South. Excess of 
numbers, by a few thousands or tens 
of thousands, is of no account where the 
cultured brain, the heirloom of centuries, 
is all on the side of the minority. The ne- 
gro majority, in receiving the ballot, received 
an elephant. They did not know what to 
do with it, and in the very first real conflict 
about it, they could not defend it by force 
of arms. Such a majority is not fitted for 
the ballot, nor is it their right in any sense 
which implies a blessing in it, till they 
reach a stage of civilization in which they 
cannot be “bulldozed” out of it. 

Before the war, when servile insurrection 

was threatened, the Southern planter used 

to smile, saying: ‘‘One gentleman is a match 

for three negroes.” So he was, so long as 

the traditions of a free race backed him up, 

and the traditions of a slave race weighted 

the negrodown. Why did Governor Cham- 

berlain call on the national government for 

troops, to execute the will of the legal ma- 

jority of South Carolina? With twenty 

thousand able-bodied majority at his beck, 

why did he not summon them to execute 

their own will in the defense of their own 

rights and his? Governor Rice would have 

done that in Massachusetts. Governor Rob- 

inson would have done it in New York. 

The Governor of Ohio proclaimed the natu- 

ral law of State Government, when he was 

importuned, in the midst of the late labor 

strikes, to telegraph to Washington for 

troops, and replied: ‘‘I will not ask for one 

bayonet from the President, till every loyal 

citizen of Ohio is whipped.” Why did not 

Governors Chamberlain and Packard act on 

the same theory? 

They dared not do it! As wise statesmen 

and humane men, they could not do it. 

They knew that that would mean a war of 

races. They knew that in such a war the 

weaker race must go down. They knew 

that numbers, unless overwhelming beyond 

the facts of any black majority in the South, 

was the least important factor in the prob- 

lem. The citizens of Liberia show only a 

prudent estimate of the relative strength of 

the two races, by their law that no white 

man shall own a rood of land within the 

bounds of the Republic. Haytians in their 
revolt against the French in the time of 
Toussiant L’ Ouverture, showed the same 
shrewd foresight in the motto of one of the 
insurgent banners: ‘‘One white man too 

much for St. Domingo.”’ The white race 
in either of the revolutionized States at the 
South, in such a war of races, if let alone 
by the North, would have been the conquer- 
or inamonth. No surer way could have 
been devised to remand the black race to 
slavery under laws of peonage, than to have 
initiated the war of races just then and 
there, at the close of a political campaign 
which had convulsed the nation and ended 
with a disputed succession. 

No, there was no hope for the negro; and 
in mercy to us all Governor Chamberlain 
held still; though it was in his power to 
plunge the continent into civil war. Laws 
of nature had been disregarded in giving 
the franchise to majorities who were unfit 
for it, with no checks conservative of the 
ascendency of intelligence and of property; 
and at the very first real trial of the princi- 
ple, the retribution came. He was the true 
statesman who bowed in silence to the inev- 
itable. 

It is said in reply that this assumes that 
right depends on might? I answer, some 
rights do depend on might. The right of 
revolution does. Besides, the objection 
begs the question. Suffrage, abstractly con- 
sidered, is nobody's ‘“‘right.” No ‘Bill of 
Rights” ever read that ‘‘all men are entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the elective franchise.” Suffrage is 
primarily a responsibility, and a fearful one. 
The “right” to it is an aftergrowth, depend- 
ing on many things, of which one is the 
power to defend it. It is no kindness, but 
a fearful wrong rather, to lay it upon a 
crowd of beings who must fling it away in 
a panic, at the first call to protect it by re- 
sort to arms. 

Here, then, lies the parallel between the 
Suffrage of the negro, and the proposed gift 
of it to women, Unlike in every other 
point vital to the argument, the two are 





alike in this, except that the disadvantage of 


Woman is fourfold that of the negro—that 
the distribution of physical power renders 
the gift neither a rightnora blessing. That 
which was unnatural, because untimely, to 
the negro, must be forever unnatural to 
Woman. She could neverdefend it if con- 
tested by man. She could never enforce 
laws enacted by majorities of female voters, 
in opposition tomen. A war of races would 
be a tragedy. A war of sexes would be a 
farce. 

Moreover, legislative hostility of the sexes 
is no bugbear. It is not at all improbable. 
Take but a single case. Suppose a declara- 
tion of war, by a majority of female legis- 
lators, sustained by a majority of female 
voters. War is declared, supplies are voted, 
taxation is decreed, and conscription or- 
dered by the major voice of Woman. Her 
natural aversion to bloodshed goes for noth- 
ing in the hypothesis. History shows that 
war and its pegeantry are popular with the 
female sex. Its weakness in that direction 
is quite equal to man’s. Once in a fight, 
Woman is a more unreasonable animal than 
man. No othermobs equal thoseof women 
in ferocity. Witness the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 

Our late civil war was largely the work of 

women. Intelligent Southerners say that 
the social impulse which drove their section 
into rebellion, was the furor of its women. 
1 have been told by one well-informed of 
the facts, that even South Carolina probab- 
ly, and Georgia certainly, would never have 
seceded, but for the mordant sarcasm of 
their refined and cultured ladies, which 
made it impossible for chivalrous young 
men to resist the current. Few little inci- 
dents of the war so impressed upon our sol- 
diers the intensity of Southern attachment 
to the ‘‘lost cause,” as that of the Mississip- 
pi maiden who, in defiance of her triumphant 
foes, sang ‘“‘Dixie,” with unbroken voice 
and flashing eye, while the home of her 
childhood was burning to the ground under 
their torches. 
So, too, since the conflict of arms has 
ceased, we are told that the conflict of opin- 
ion and of feeling is kept up most bitterly 
by Southern women. No other class of 
Southern society is so difficult of ‘‘recon- 
struction,” as its intelligent and highborn 
ladies. Planters, merchants, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, journalists of the South, accept the 
situation with equanimity, and her soldiers 
with generosity, when their wives and 
daughters will not permit so much as the 
hem of their garments to touch in the street 
those of their Northern sisters. When Gen- 
eral Butler was in command at New Or- 
leans, it was the high-bred ladies of the city 
who spat in the faces of officers of the Fed- 
eral Army. Could one Southern man have 
been found who would have done that? 
The opposition of Woman to man in the 
prosecution of war and its collateral meas- 
ures, then, is not impossible. Let that hos- 
tility express itself in legislation, and who 
is to execute its will? Who shail carry on 
the war? Who is to enforce the legislative 
will of woman in anything, if man opposes 
it? The popular parody on ‘‘Woman’s Will” 
may do for the ball-room. It is not argu- 
ment. It is a wretched libel upon Woman, 
which has neither wi' nor wisdom. 

In sober earnest, Woman with the gift of 

suffrage would be just where any other half 

of society would be if destitute of resources 
to defend the gift. A majority of women, 
like the majority of negroes, must forego 
the gift whenever the frenzy or the trickery 
of political passions deprives them of it. In 
both cases, there is no power behind to pro- 
tect it. In both cases, the gift of it is legis- 
lation against nature, though for very differ- 
ent reasons. Such legislation must be ex- 
pected to work disaster in a hundred ways 
which no human wisdom can foresee. Fight 
with gravitation, and you are sure to be 
worsted in catastrophes which gravitation 
never would have developed, if it had not 
been resisted. Dam up the Mississippi, and 
contest its passage to the Gulf, and you 
must reckon upon floods and inundations, 
away back to the gorges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. So long as water runs down hill, so 
long will Nature have her way in the affairs 
of States as well, in defiance of enactments 
of law and voices of majorities. — Prof. Aus- 
tin Phelps, D. D., in Vongregationalist. 

~~ @@Ge - — —- 
WOMAN’S WORK IN CAIRO. 


Knowing how much interested the Jour- 
NAL ever is in what women are practically 
doing, I cannot but write to you of the wo- 
men of Cairo, Illinos. My residence there 
was short, but inexpressibly happy. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Shardner and 
his genial wife, who is well known in her 
prominent position as President of the Hli- 
nois State Industrial School for girls, we 
were invited upon the evening of our arri- 
val, to attend the reception given by the 
Woman’s Club, to Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

Our delight can hardly be expressed. 
Mrs. Harbert, after having been welcomed 
by the ladies of the club, gracefully re- 
sponded to the greeting, and then, in an 
easy, conversational style. gave us a most 
charming little sketch in word-painting on 
George Eliot, constituting a review of her 
writings, and describing the beauty, ele- 
gance, and love of the inner home-life of the 





great novelist. The address was followed 








by personal introductions and social con- 
verse, and when Mrs. Harbert, clasping my 
hand, spoke a few words expressing pleas- 
ure at our meeting, my heart went forth in 
kindliest friendship, to the woman’s heart 
which throbs so tenderly for all humanity. 

The reception was held in the elegant 
parlors of the Cairo Woman's Ciub and Li- 
brary Asssociation, whose very walls seemed 
bursting into May-time bloom, while the air 
was fragrant with the rarest incense of per- 
fume from golden throated censers of roses 
and magnolias,—nature’s offerings at the 
shrine of art and intellect. The library oc- 
cupies one entire side of the room, and 
filled, as it is, with its rows of bright books, 
cne feels a very reverence creep ovgr the 
heart, as one stands in the presence of the 
great masters in literature, while humility, 
mingled with a keen delight, envelopes as a 
garment. In the strange feelings which al- 
most awe you, you think of the sublimity of 
human nature, which, after all, is ever the 
same, whether found in educated Germany, 
breathing in sunny Italy, played in vo- 
luptuous France, acted in practical England, 
or lived in fair America. Fingers that 
wrote the words which thrill us to-day, have 
forcenturies been grave-dust, as with a weary 
sigh the pen fell from the tired hands, nev- 
er more to be again uplifted. The hearts 
which left the impress of their own deepest 
experiences on printed page, and over 
whose sadness or joy our eyes grow dim, or 
our lips laugh in sympathy, have been 
stilled in an icy sleep, until the long silence 
has almost grown into an eternity. Oh, the 
grandeur of human character, the unex- 
pressible depths of human passion, and un- 
told ecstacy of human joy portrayed in 
those inanimate volumes of lifeless paper! 
Beautifully appropriate to the surround- 
ings are placed, seemingly as guardian sen- 
tinels, above the books, the busts of Ham- 
boldt, Franklin, and Shakspeare, while here 
and there, on tiny brackets, smile forth the 
bright faces of Dickens, of our own honored 
Charles Sumner, and of the sweet singer, 
Tom Moore. 

The ladies’ motto,—‘'Deo et Lettres” — 
formed in elegant wood-carvings of white, 
on blue velvet, all surmounted by a wood- 
carved frame to match, inspired the society 
to greater energy and more persevering toil 
by its beautiful meaning. This work was 
done by one of the members of the associa- 
tion, and is prized both for its beauty and 
the love whicl prompted its giving. In its 
delicate curves and artistic workmanship, 
there is a world of prophecy as to Woman's 
future place in art. 
On the beautiful expanse of the lavender- 
tinted walls, gleam charming landscapes, 
securing a poet’sthought embodied by an 
artist’s brush, and nature glimmers forth 
from canvass in hues her very own. Oppo- 
site the library, in an elegant glass case, are 
curiosities of nearly all climes and nations, 
gathered in the many years of the long life- 
time of Mr. A. B. Safford, and generously 
donated to the association by his liberal 
wife, Mrs. Annie E. Safford. This noble 
man, who to-day is mourned by all Cairo, 
was ever in life the patron and. constant 
friend of the Club, and the life-size picture 
of the kindly face, smiles yet upon them as 
in a benediction, and the thought involun- 
tarily hushes you, asin the presence of death, 
that even in all the glory of the Beyond, 
his heart is yet as tender for the loved ones 
left behind, and his spirit yet as close, as 
when, in days which are now only as a sun- 
ny memory, it shone forth in the loving 
smile and kindly eyes. The wreath of 
snowy immortelles, encircling the picture, 
is a victor’s crown, more honored than the 
Roman laurel or the Grecian ivy, for it is 
the offering of love from warm human 
hearts to one whose life was in affection a 
poem, in moral heroism an inspiration, in 
work achieved a marvel, in human love and 
tenderness a sublimity, and whose death 
was asong of triumph anda paean of victo- 
ry. While our hearts stand still in dumb 
pain, and the hot tears express what the 
choking voice vainy] would utter, yet we can 
triumphantly sing, in the beautiful words of 
Phoebe Cary: 
Yea, lost mortal, immortal forever! 
And saved evermore! 
You revisit the world and the people, 
That saw you of yore. 
To the sorrowfu! home, to the death-room, 
The prison and tomb, 
You come, as on wings of the morning, 
To scatter the gloom. 
Wherever in desolate places 
Earth's misery abides: 
Wherever in dark habitations 
Her cruelty hides: 
If there the good seek for the wretched 
And lessen their woes, 
Surely these are led on by the angela 

And you are of those. 

Ah yes! he walks the eternal now, a 
conqueror; while his spirit still walks the 
earth in the good he has wrought. Such 
men never die, for their life and death are 
an inspiration to those around them, to noble 
deeds and generous action. 

Underneath Mr. Safford’s picture, is a me- 
morial table of daintiest Swiss muslin, en- 
wrought with sprays of evergreens and with 
dark green myrtle entwining in loving, fra- 
gile clasp the poems, a living memory of 
William Cullen Bryant. This table in the 
dead poet’s honor, was prepared by the ten- 
der hands of the librarian, Mrs. C. C. E. 





Goss. 


The furniture of the parlors issimple, yet 
beautiful and substantial; but the loveliest 
ornaments which grace their halls are their 
own fairwomen. Beyond their fine appear- 
ance, their refined tastes, their inexhausti- 
ble energy of resources, and increasing toil, 
which challenge my deepest admiration, 
a feeling of strong love moves me,as I write 
of the tenderness of their womanly hearts, 
and my eyes grow dim with grateful tears 
as the memory of their loving welcome to 
me thrills my heart. A tribute of love, | 
cannot but render to them for their cordial 
hospitality. 

For the benefit of those who want infor 
mation in round numbers, I would say that 
the Club now numbers about forty members 
of the most prominent women of Cairo, and 
at the second anniversary of their organiza. 
tion they reported the sum of nearly $1300 
raised in the two years by their own efforts, 
Now, after an existence of three years, they 
have a public circulating library of nearly 
2,000 volumes, whose influence, radiated 
week by week, can only be known in the 
long years of eternity, or judged by the Om- 
niscient Father himself. These ladies meet 
one afternoon every month for study and 
mental improvement, and are making much 
intellectual progress in their chosen subjects. 
I find among these ladies a large circula- 
tion of the JouRNAL, and many of them are 
strong Woman Suffragists 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, is doing brave, earnest work for their 
cause, but are learning, day by day, that ere 
they can change existing laws, they must 
wield the ballot. The men too are recog- 
nizing, as never before, Woman’s power 
and influence, and find that they lose no 
womanly grace and tenderness, because they 
extend their sympathy and toil to the pub- 
lic as well as minister to the dear ones at 
home. Thus, by their quiet, effective 
work, they are disarming prejudice; and 
very rapidly popular opinion is crystalizing 
into clearer views of Woman's rights and 
duties. The good omens of the future are 
concentrating into a very prophecy. 

Besides these, there are various missiona- 
ry and sewing societies, and the women 
sustain in most part the churches and sab- 
bath schools. They are also most promi- 
nent both in number and efficiency in the 
management of the public schools. Mrs. P. 
A. Taylor, the County Superintendent, is 
plainly giving satisfaction, as she is serving 
her second term of office. 

June 27, a new society was formed, and 
christened the Cairo Social Science and 
Industrial School Association, whose aims 
are the promotion of Social Science and the 
practical assistance of the Lllinois State In 

dutrial School for Girls at Evanston. This 
Society is doing efficient work for the two 
causes, and especially the latter, of which 
it may not be inappropriate tospeak. There 
are now thirty girls in the school between 
the ages of three and eighteen years, who, 
were it not for the protection of this school, 
would be thrown in utter helplessness upon 
the world, with its many snares for their in- 
nocent feet. Probably four-fifths of them 
would otherwise, eventually, have led a life 
of shame. 

Can we but save them from such horrible 
degradation, what a grand work for human- 
ity are we doing! The President, Mrs. Dr. 
Wardner, of Cairo, is pre-eminently fitted 
for the position she occupies, being charac- 
terized by wondrous energy, intense will- 
power, and most ardent love for the cause. 
In her hands, it cannot but be successful. 

The school now needs money, as there 
are many applicants who cannot be admit- 
ted until more generous provision is made. 
Any one wishing to assist the school in any 
way can do so by corresponding with Mrs. 
Wardner, at Cairo. Because thousands of 
miles stretch between Chicago and Boston, 
let not the little struggling school be entire- 
ly forgotten, for the little ones by the hun- 
dred are reaching out their tiny arms plead- 
ing for deliverance from their misery and 
shame. Ah, mothers! for the sake of the 
little eyes gazing up into yours, for the sake 
of the kisses of your baby-girl falling upon 
your lips, help these other little ones, whose 
only remembrance of a mother is a grass- 
grown grave, and whose home is unworthy 
of the name. Ten, fifteen, twenty years 
hence, society must support them as prosti- 
tutes; now, by expending half the money, 
we can save them. 

Mothers! Fathers! in the name of your 
own little ones, of your own fair daughters, 
and noble boys, I appeal to you for help. 

MaApDAME CHARLTON EDHOLM. 

Cairo, Illinois, Aug. 19, 1878. 

or 


GOING INTO PARTNERSHIP. 





Mrs. Nottingham, being unable to get the 
means from her husband to supply her ne- 
cessities, at last informed him that she should 
resume her profession of teaching, so as to 
be independent, as she was before she was 
married. 

“You're not in earnest, my dear?” said 
Mr. Nottingham. 

“Qf course I’m in earnest. Why not? 
Do you suppose I intend to go on this way, 
begging and praying for every farthing I 
sperd? I've been independent once, and I 
can be so again.” 

“No; but look here!’ Mr. Nottingham 





had risen, and was pacing up and down 
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ratheruneasily. ‘‘My wife can’t go to teach- 
ing! What is it that you want?” 

‘‘What I can earn!” proudly retorted Mrs. 
Nottingham. ° 

‘But put it into words.” 

‘*Well, then, look here,” said Mrs. Not- 
tingham, ‘I have always done my own work 
and sewing. Considered as a cook, I de- 
mand three pounds a month; as a seamstress 
one pound; as your wife and the lawful 
mother of your children, at least ten pounds 
more. And then I shall not consider myself 
properly compensated.” 

‘‘Whew-w-w! Let me see—it’s nearly $70 
a month.” 

‘‘I consider my services as worth that, at 
least,” said Mrs. Nottingham, with dignity; 
‘hut if you would rather hire a housekeep- 
er, I will prosecute my original idea of 
opening a select school.” 

Mr. Nottingham walked up and down the 
room once more, rumpling his hair into por- 
cupine fashion with his fingers. 

“1’'ll consult Uncle Wetherbee, he said. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Nottingham; ‘'l’m 
quite willing to abide by his decision.” 

Uncle Wetherbee, a bronze-visayed ex- 
sailor, who was comfortably smoking his 
meerschaum up-stairs, was summoned at 
once. He came down—rather slowly, on 
account of a wooden leg—and listened to 
the pleadings on either side with the utmost 
gravity. 

“D’ye want to know my opinion,” said 
Uncle Wetherbee, when they both had fin- 
ished. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Nottingham. 

“Of course,” said his wife. 

‘Then look here,” said Uncle Wetherbee. 
‘‘Matrimony’s a co-partnership of joys and 
sorrows, and it ought to be of money as well. 
My advice is, Nephew Nicholas, that you di- 
vide even with your wife.” 

‘‘Divide—even!” blankly repeated Mr. 
Nottingham. 

“Or, better still,” went on Uncle Wether- 
bee, ‘“‘take one-third of the money yourself, 
lay aside one-third for household purposes, 
and give the other third to your wife.” 

‘Yes, but Uncle—” 

‘You asked my advice,” said Uncle Weth- 
erbee. ‘‘There it is. And I have nothing 
more to say.” 

And off he stamped up-stairs again. 

Mr. Nottingham looked at his wife. His 
wife looked back again at him. 

“Well,” said Pheebe. 

“JT will try it,” said Mr. Nottingham. ‘‘It 
seems a wild idea, but Uncle Wetherbee 
is a remarkably sensible man. Yes. I'll 
try it.” 

And for the next three years, Mr. Notting- 
ham remained in partnership with his wife 
on these unusual financial conditions. 

‘Though for the life of me, I can’t see 
what you do with all your money,” said he 
to his wife. 

“The very idea that has often suggested 
itself to me in regard to your money,” re- 
torted Mrs. Nottingham, laughingly. 

‘I had intended to buy a house for you, 
if it hadn’t been for this unexpected appro- 
priation of my funds,” said Mr. Notting- 
ham. 

“IT can wait,dear,” said his wife, serenely. 
‘‘All in good time.” 

But one afternoon Mr. Nottingham came 
home early from business and rushed up to 
Uncle Wetherbee’s room. 

‘‘My dear uncle,” said he, ‘‘that house of 
Falkirk’s is in the market at forced sale. 
Such a bargain! Only six hundred!” 

‘‘Why don’t you buy it, then?” said Mr. 
Wetherbee, scooping fresh tobacco out of 
his jar. 

‘‘Because I’ve only been able to lay up four 
hundred out of that deucedly small allow 
ance of mine,” said Mr. Nottingham. ‘‘Ever 
since I divided with Phebe, according to 
your suggestion, ——”’ 

Yes,” nodded Uncle Wetherbee, accord- 
ing to my suggestion—— 

‘I’ve been a comparatively poor man,” 
sighed Mr. Nottingham. ‘‘One can’t lay 
up anything on such a pittance as that.” 

‘‘Perhaps your wife thinks so too,” chuck- 
led Uncle Wetherbee. 

‘Oh, that’s altogether a different matter,” 
said Mr. Nottingham. ‘I’ve been thinking 
I ought to reconsider that affair.” 

Uncle Wetherbee stared intently at his 
wooden leg, and said nothing. 

“But,” added Mr. Nottingham, ‘‘about 
the Falkirk place? It’s a little gem of a 
house, and I’ve always wanted a house of 
my own. This rent-paying business don’t 
altogether suit me. And I could give a 
mortgage for the £200 if you would allow 
me to use your name as security.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!” said Uncle 
Wetherbee, ‘‘use it as much as you like.” 

And Mr. Nottingham went off rejoicing. 

But Wiggs & Sangster, the agents in 
charge of the Falkirk place, were exultant 
when he arrived. 

‘Four hundred pounds and a mortgage 
for the balance is very well,” said Mr. Sang- 
ster, ‘‘but they had had another offer this 
norning—of cash down! And they had 

onsidered it their duty to Mr. Falkirk to 
‘lose with it. Very sorry—but perhaps they 
might suit Mr. Nottingham with some other 
piece of property.” 

Mr. Nottingham went home sadly dispir- 
ited. 

‘“‘What’s the use of trying to save mon- 








ey’” said he. ‘I’m going to give up after 
this?” 

‘T don’t agree with you there, dear,” said 
Mrs. Nottingham. ‘I’ve been saving money 
for the last three years, and I have found it 
pays.” 

‘*You have?” said her husband. 

“Of course I have. Do you suppose I 
spent all the money? Not a bit of it. I 
put the best part of it out at interest, always 
following Uncle Wetherbee’s advice in my 
investments, and I’ve bought a house with 
it!” 

‘‘What house?” 

Mr. Nottingham’s eyes opened wider and 
wider. 

“The Falkirk house,” said Mrs. Notting- 
ham, her lips and cheeks dimpled all over 
with satisfaction. ‘‘I completed the bargain 
to-day. My dear,”—stealing one arm around 
her husband’s neck—‘‘how do you think I 
held up my end of the business partner- 
ship?” 

“Better than I could have done myself, 
Phebe,” said Mr. Nottingham, with a curi- 
ous moisture coming into his eyes. ‘‘My 
plucky little wife, lam proud of you.” 

“It was your money, Nicholas,” said the 
wife in a faltering voice. 

“But it was your prudence and economy 
that stored it up, Phebe.” 

“Then you don’t regret the terms and ar- 
ticles of partnership?” 

So the young couple moved into the Fal- 
kirk house when the first of May came 
around; and the coziest room in the house 
with a south window and an open fireplace 
for a wooden fire, was reserved for Uncle 
Wetherbee. 

And Mr. Nottingham is never tired of tell- 
ing his friends his wife bought the place 
with her share of the partnership profits. 

“The most charming woman in the 
world,” says Mr. Nottingham.—Newbury- 
port Herald. 
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ANTI-PROBATE MANIFESTO, 


At an Anti-Probate League, organized, 
July 7, 1878, in New York City, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted :— 


Whereas, It has become unsafe fora rich man to die 
leaving a widow, a will, and a good name, owing to 
the corruption of the Probate Court and the iniquity 
of its satellites, and 

hereas, The laws governing marriage property, 
which pat absolute control into the hands of the 
husband, as sole head of the household, are a part of 
the Old Common Law, and, therefore need revision 
inasmuch as the individuality of the wife is no 


When a loafer enters the sanctum of a 
busy editor, and the editor says, ‘‘Glad to 
see you're back,” what does he mean? 


Our so-called ancestors, the monkeys, 
couldn’t have been so ignorant, after all. 
They were all educated in the higher 
branches. 


Dr. Holmes says that“‘crying widows mar- 
ry first. There is nothing like wet weather 
for transplanting.” Crying wives are afraid 
to make a second experiment. 


The first shali be last. Little boy: ‘“Mam- 
ma, what relation is Auntie’s new baby to 
me?” Mamma: ‘Your first cousin, dear.” 
Little boy: ‘Well, ma, who is my last 
cousin?” 

‘‘Ah,” said the fly, as it crawled around 
the bottle, ‘‘I have passed through the 
hatching age, the creeping age, the fl ing 
age, and now Iam in the mucilage, 4 , 
there it stuck. 


Here is the worst pun we have seen in six 
months: In Alabama they chew the tassels 
of the fir-trees as a substitute for tobacco, 
which reminds us of the adege, ‘‘Be fir- 
chewers and you'll be happy.” 


Singular, isn’t it, that when aman gives 
his wife a dime to buy a box of hairpins, 
or a gum ring for the baby, it looks about 
seven times as big as when he planks it 
down on the bar, for a little gin and bitters 
for the stomach’s sake?— Pittsburg Indepen- 
dent. 


Ata funeral in lreland the clergyman had 
not been informed of the sex of the de- 
ceased. He accordingly leaned over to the 
sexton and said, ‘‘Shall I say ‘brother’ or 
‘sister’ here departed?” ‘‘It’s neither, sir,” 
whispered the man; ‘‘shure it was only an 
acquaintance!” 


Two Germans met in San Francisco re- 
cently. After an affectionate greeting the 
following dialogue ensued: ‘Fen you said 
you hef arrived?” ‘‘ Yesterday.” ‘‘You come 
dot horn around?” ‘‘No.” ‘Oh, I see, you 
come dot isthmusacross?” ‘‘No.” ‘Oh, den 
you come dot land over?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘Den you 
hef not arrived.” ‘‘Oh yes, I hef arrived, 
I come dot Mexico through.” 


A minister examined his schoolboys thus: 
‘*W hat is the meaning of the word ‘repent- 
ance?’” Boy: ‘Please, sor, aa divvent 
knaa.” Minister: ‘‘Now, if I had stolena 
loaf of bread, what should I be?” Boy: 
‘Please sor, locked up.” Minister: ‘‘Well, 
should I feel sorry?” Boy: ‘‘Yes.” Minister: 
‘‘Well, why should I feel sorry?” Boy: 
‘‘Please, sor, cause you was catched!” 
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— swallowed up inthe being of the husband, 
ap 


Whereas, We believe that the period in the nation's 
growth has arrived when it is expedient to acknowl- 
edge that a well-balanced household should have two 
lawful heads instead of one, and 

Whereas, Wives have ceased convenire in manus, 
own property, and are recognized as individuals, and 

Whereas, A widower takes the whole estate by suc- 
cession, is not kept in probate for years until his 

roperty has been largely or wholly absorbed in costs 
Confiscated upon the altar of justice), is not robbed 
of the guardianship of his offspring, but is left in 
peace at the grave of his dead, and 

Whereas, We claim that wives shall stand equal 
with husbands in the economy of life—even the most 
favored—as producers of life in contradistinction to 
the producers of wealth in its coarser fiber, and that 
the real wealth of nations is brain and sinew—human 
life—beside which gold is dross: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Probate Court has outlived its 
nsefulness as regards the joint estates belonging to 
dead husbands and their living widows. 

Resolved, That the aim of this organization +hall 
be to search out and hold up to view every case of 
hardship in the State of New York growing out of 
probate legislation, and to instigate a searching in- 
vestigation into the case of every probate-plundered 
widow and fatherless child, and to expose and eradi- 
cate this unjust and cruel system, and to agitate the 
question until husbands and wives stand equal before 
the law on a property basis. 

Resolved, That we no longer remain supinely in- 
different and culpably ignorant of the causes which 
despoil the widow and the fatherless, but that we 
carefally and thoroughly master the science of mar- 
riage and mortmain law, holding that ignorance on 
this vital subject is both a crime and disgrace. 

Resolved, That the change we seek is not experi- 
mental, for Louisiana has set the unprecedented ex- 
ample in this country, and Continental European 
marriage-property laws stand a living embodiment of 
justice, as compared with our own, and a reproach to 
our boasted liberality. 

Resolved, That we most earnestly urge upon wives 
and widows and all women, the importance of form- 
ing Anti-probate Leagues in every town and city in 
the Union. ‘‘Who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow!” 

Mrs. J. W. Stow, Sec. 
ibe 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL LECTURER. 


Miss Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, Duch- 
ess Co., New York, has been lecturing for 
several months past with great acceptance, 
upon peace, temperance, and Woman Suf- 
frage. She has drawn large audiences, and 
her labors are highly commended by the 
local papers of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. She gives an interesting, clear and 
concise explanation of the workings and 
organization of the Peace Society, botn in 
England and the United States. Her de- 
scription of the organization of the above 
named society in Duchess County, N. Y., 
and the manner in which she was induced 
to enter the work in which she is now en- 
gaged, is equally profitable. The whole 
tenor of her argument is unquestionably 
strong and conclusive, and clearly shows to 
the most conservative mind, that war and 
ruptures of peace are not necessary, if the 
proper remedies are resorted to at the proper 
time. She insists on the necessity of the 
work ‘‘beginning with the individual.” 


HUMOROUS. 
The Potter’s Field— Louisiana. 
A stern necessity—the rudder. 


Canada is all for Lorne, but not unhappy. 

‘My love for you is as warm as St. Lou- 
is,” is the way a Michigan lover writes. 

What was the most honest bet that was 
evermade? The alpha-bet. Its maker was 
evidently a man of letters too. 











R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, ©. Philadelphia, 1876. 
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HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly% MASS, 





DITSON & CO’sS 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to pages, sheet music size, of 
music, and each book is sold for 
$2.50 im Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 

THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 

THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 

There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 

muvet recent ones are: 

CLUSTER OF GEMS. (237 pages.) 

Fine pieces for advanced players. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. (232 pages ) 

The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages. 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 booke. 


2” Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useful 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Diteon & Co., es- 
pecially for their use. 


Examine L. 0. Emerson’s new *@ON- 
WARD,” ($7.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools. Also his new **Church Of- 
fering, ($12. per dozen), a splendid Anthem 
Book. Alsohis **Sacred Quartets,” ($2.00). 


Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four- 
Part Songs, &c., in Pamphlet Form. (5 to 10 
cts. each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished. 


Examine Johnson’s New Method for 
Thorough Base, ($1.00), the best Instruc- 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Pealm Tunes, Glees, &c. Also his Chorus 
Choir Instruction Book. ($12. per doz- 
en), a very complete manual and class book. 
Worth careful study. 


_ §™ The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
ient and useful books, may be seen at the stores of 
Ouiver Ditson & Co., in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
ne with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
ry. 


G2" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
©. H. DITSON & Co., 843 Broadway N. Y. 


6G Md". worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Truz & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonialsreceived.Terme liberal. Pav+ 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis, Mo. 











Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attentiowof the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balt - 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cure. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


»PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the !icket 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General I assenger Agen 
C. 8, HALDEMAN, New Engiand Agent, 
208 and 205 Waehingtor treet, Boston, = 
sy 
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ENGLISH SERVANT GIRLS. 


Novelists and social satirists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there are no people 
in the world who have better domestic help 
than the English, and this fact is less due 
to the superiority of the English girl asa 
domestic than to the custom which closed 
allother avenues of employment to her, ex- 
cept those of the milliner and dressmaker, 
and compelled a system of training in her 
early years which fully qualified her for the 
satisfactory discharge of domestic duties, 
when it became necessary for her to relieve 
her parents of the burden of her support. 
Nor did she demand exorbitant wages for her 
efficient service. She was content with £6 
($30) for her first year’s service, and when 
after years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of domestic duty her services re- 
quired an additional value, she seldom de- 
manded more than £10,($50,) scarcely $1 a 
week. Her wages at the present day range 
all the way from £6 to £20 per annum, (from 
$30 to $100 per annum, or from alittle over 
57 cents to a little over $1.94 per week.) 

Of course, there are exceptions to this scale 
of wages, to which I shall presently have 
occasion to refer, but the number of servant 
girls who receive more than £20 per annum 
is very small. The writer is confident that 
he does not underestimate the wages of do- 
mestic servants in England in averaging 
them at $1.50 per week, including in such 
average the wages of the highest-priced ser- 
vants. He has been permitted to copy the 
following extracts from the letters of two 
English servant girls to their friends in this 
country, having reference to wages. The 
extracts are given verbatim, and it will be 
seen that they illustrate one of the state- 
ments made in this letter in relation to fe- 
male education among the lower classes in 
England. Both letters are dated the pres- 
ent year. One girl writes: 

‘I am living at a place called Croyden A 
very Pretty Place endeed about 10 Miles 
from london the Lady I live with is A wid- 
ow with no Family of her Own but has al- 
ways Plenty of company She does not kee 
A Man in the Ouse soi am what they call 
Parlour Maid that is ensted of A footman i 
am very Comfortable has £18 a year and 10s 
the quarter for Beer besides.” 

The other writes: 

“IT am still in the same place [in co! and 
expect to be ere till lam married Master 
Keeps ounds now my waggs is just the same 
but I am upper ousemaid And gits plen- 
ty of Tips next year I am going to be 
raised to thirteen pound wich I now gets 
tweive.” 

Both of these girls, notwithstanding their 
lack of education, are high-class servants, 
one in the family of a lady who entertains 
liberally, and the other in that of a gentle- 
man who keeps his ‘‘ounds,” one discharg- 
ing the functions of a footman, and the other 
the important duties of upper house-maid, 
and the one fancies herself in clover with 
less than $2 per week, and the other consid- 
ers herself comfortably situated on $1.15 per 
week. Itis true she admits the receipt of 
tips,(presents from guests) but tips are mere- 
ly incidental to certain positions, and are 
not taken into consideration in hiring ser- 
vants. 

Referring to servants who are in receipt 
of larger salaries than those described, it 
may be stated that there is promotion in do- 
mestic service, just the same as there is in 
the civil service, or the army, or in any de- 
partment of labor and industry where long, 
faithful, and intelligent application to duty 
secures large pay and less labor, though, 
perhaps, entailing increased responsibility. 
Some girls enter domestic service with an 
ambition to rise. Some have begun in the 
family of the grocer or the butcher and 
ended in the Palace of St. James. The 
writer has personal knowledge of a case of 
ambition of this kind. A fine, intelligent 
young woman, the daughter of a ship cap- 
tain who was drowned at sea, declared, 
when it became necessary for her to earn her 
own living, that she would enter domestic 
service, that she would earn promotion, 
“and one day be a servant in the Queen’s 
palace,” Many girls had said this before, 
and then gone off and married the black- 
smith’s apprentice, or a railway porter with 
fifteen shillings a week, or any other respec- 
table young man who offers himself. But 
this young woman had the true grit, and 
she set to work to fulfill her own predic- 
tion. 

Taking service first in the family of a 
country gentleman as cook, she gradually 
worked her way up, and, seven years later, 
when she surrendered to a persistent wooer 
who had been her classmate in Sunday 
school, and became his wife, she was head 
cook of one of the Lord Chancellors of 

England. She had not exactly reached the 
palace, but she had come very near it. In 
the family of the Lord Chancellor she was 
the highest-paid female servant, and yet she 
never received more than £40 per annum, 
less than $4 per week. It is only in excep- 
tional cases, like that described, in which 
larger wages than those previously men- 
tioned are given. These cases are so rare 
that they would have no effect in raising the 
average named, even if the writer had not 
taken them into consideration in making 
his calculations. It will then be seen that 
while domestic service is kept at a high 
standard in England in consequence of its 
being recruited from that class of girls who 





in this country prefer the labor of the desk, 
the counter and the workshop, it does not 
cost more than half as much as it does 
here. 

But there are various grades of domestic 
service in England. The girls who form 
the class of help that has been described, 
are drawn principally from the most respec- 
table of the lower class and from such of 
the middle class as are from time to time 
forced by the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances to earn a living by their labor. The 
lower grades of domestic service are those 
of the field and farm. The girl who hires 
with a farmer accepts a lower grade of ser- 
vice than the gir] who enters a private fam - 
ily. But the farmer looks less for refinement 
than for strength and robustness in a domes- 
tic. In addition to the performance of 
household duties, she is expected to assist 
in milking the cows, and, during the harvest, 
in the field, Maud Muller like, making hay. 
Her toils are arduous and her compensation 
small. She seldom receives more than £7 
per annum, and is of more than ordinary 
value when she receives £8. In large farm- 
houses she may have the care of one or two 
or three departments of labor—that of the 
cows and dairy alone, or the domestic du- 
ties, including the cooking. In any event, 
her labor is sure to be severe. The next 
lower grade of service is that of the field. 

Farm laborers, when making their con- 
tracts with farmers, are usually required to 
supply the services of a woman as well as 
their own. When they have no wives or 
sisters to supply this requirement, they 
must hire a girl for this purpose. The girl 
who accepts such service, and hundreds are 
obliged to do it, subjects herself to the low- 
est form of female labor. The position is 
little removed from that of a serf. Indeed, 
her labor is a species of serfdom, for she 
contracts to serve for a certain period— 
usually six months—and she may not break 
such contracts with impunity. She is as 
much bound to her employer as the appren- 
tice is to his master. If she breaks her 
contract without sufficient cause she is 
amenable to law. During her period of 
service she fares as her employer fares, her 
food being of the coarsest character. Her 
labor is in the field sowing, raking, hoeing, 
reaping, and binding sheaves. She has 
large, coarse hands, a tanned and freckled 
face, ample feet, the appetite of a colt, and 
is called a bondager. 

The term fully describes the nature and 
condition of her servitude. She is hired in 
the market-place on Fair days, when horses 
are bought and sold and cattle change own- 
ers. She is recruited from the daughters of 
agricultural laborers. Although seldom 
educated beyond the rudiments, she does 
not lack intelligence. She is dutiful, affec- 
tionate, and virtuous. 

The bondagers, as they are termed, may 
be seen working in gangs of from ten to 
fifteen, on spring, summer, and autumn 
days, in the fields of England and Scotland, 
scattering the grain and planting the pota- 
toes, or following the plow and gathering 
together the potato yield, or reaping the 
grain and binding the sheaves. 

On a par with the labor described is that 
of females who are inhabitants of the fish- 
ing villages and hamlets on the coast. 
These gather bait, clean and cure fish, and 
carry fish to market. The fisheries could 
not be carried on without the aid of women, 
but the female servants of fishermen are 
not hired in the same manner as those of 
the agricultural laborer. The contract is 
made upon the if-you-don’t-like-it-you-can- 
leave system, hence the position of the 
fisherman’s domestic is a little better than 
that of the bondager. The labor, however, 
is quite as arduous, and not a whit more at- 
tractive in character.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. = 


AUGUST IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—When I read ‘‘Fire- 
side’s” letter from New Hampshire, in the 
Transcript, 1 sympathized with her; for I 
too had sworn allegiance to the Ocean. 
But I too have turned traitor to my first 
love, for the mountains have me for an ar- 
dent worshipper. 

In the early morning, when thesun first 
lights up their craggy sides, on to the noon- 
day splendor, into the evening gloaming 
when the clouds are so softly and tenderly 
brooding over them, they are at all times 
beautiful. They are so restful that no won- 
der the mountain houses are full to over- 
flowing. Our people need rest, and here 
they find it. Looking upward, I am often 
reminded of that exquisite poem, ‘‘Silence.”’ 
“Silent cataract of summits stiffened on thy frozen 





verge, 
Leaping in tumultuous silence to thy adamantine 


surge. 

Motioniess, yet grandly moving, seems thy avalanche 
of stone. 

Silence, be thou everlasting on thy solitary throne. 


At thy base the swirling river chatters idly to the 


clod, 

At thy brow thy head is lifted through the cloud, to 
talk with God: 

Prophet-like, with mantle folded round thy dread and 
spectral form, 

Far below thee screams the eagle; far belew thee, 
raves the storm.”’ 

“Not in vain, yon towering mountains, that I marked 
your silver spires; 

Not in vain yon reddening heavens, fretted with your 
cresset-fires: 

Torch of Nature, thou hast led me from thy summit 
far and free, ‘ ae ae 





To a height within my spirit, that is grander far than 
thee.”’ 

From the piazza of our hotel, we can see 
the Great White Mountain range, and also 
the Franconia range, Mount Willey in the 
Notch, and the Green Mountains beyond the 
Connecticut. A more perfect panorama one 
would not wish to see, and we have as fine 
a view, in a north-westerly direction, as 
could be had from Mount Washington. Last 
Sunday, a remarkably clear day, from the 
piazza we could see with the naked eye the 
cars ascending the Summit; they probably 
thought the day was so very rare that they 
must improve it. We can see on any mod- 
erately fair day, with a glass, the cars, and 
sometimes pedestrians. 

On Friday, we thought to take advantage 
of the sunshine, and twenty of us started 
fora drive to Mount Prospect. It is well 
named, for a finer prospect it would be dif- 
ficult to find. To add to the beauty of the 
scene, a fine shower, with the sun shining, 
illumined our way, and there was a rainbow, 
the colors intense, aud the bow making 
seemingly two perfect rainbows; colors so 
well defined, as it spanned the earth, I never 
saw. One of our young company said rev- 
erently, ‘‘The Promise-bow.’’ A young 
man replied: ‘‘Yes, but the clouds seem to 
be gathering for a deluge.” As we turned, 
coming down from the mountain, we had 
enough to do to watch the changing cloud 
pictures, as they swept across the moun- 
tains, for we were on our way to Lancaster, 
to take up some friends at the station, and 
to face the coming storm was a grand sight. 
It grew darker; the clouds came nearer; 
every now and then a flash of lightning came 
crinkling along; at first, on the edge of a 
cloud; then it grew fiercer; the wind blew, 
the rain poured, and ‘‘Among the rattling 
peaks leaped the live thunder. Not from 
one lone cloud, but every mountain now had 
found a tongue.” 

By the time we reached Lancaster there 
was a lull, and we began to think the storm 
was over. We had started off in great glee 
to think the curtains could be rolled up, 
when we were surprised by a flash of light- 
ning so intense that the horses of both 
wagons reeled as though struck down; but 
our landlord drew his reins tight, and the 
horses, reassured, started off again. But they 
laid back their ears, as though the thunder 
was really a disturbing sound to them. 
Well they might; for flash followed flash, 
and the thunder reverberated among the 
mountains. 

We tried to keep up our spirits by singing 
‘Pull for the Shore,” a very appropriate 
song, for, in the war of elements, one would 
not need to be very imaginative to fancy 
one’s self at sea, with water over us, under 
us, to the right and left of us. ‘‘Your del- 
uge has come, Miss B., notwithstanding 
your promise bow,” said our young man. 

“IT will land you safe on Mount Ararat yet, 
if not on Mount Jefferson,” said our driver. 
And true enough, as he spoke, the lights 
gleamed from the hotel windows, and we 
were soon greeted with cheers and the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs from the piazza, where 
the guests had rushed out to greet us. We 
were lifted and borne through the crowd, as 
though we had been rescued from ship- 
wreck, It was a pleasant sight to see the 
company assembled, and to hear their con- 
gratulations. 

We have three learned professors here; 
one, from Boston, has a fine telescope. Last 
evening, he gave us a nearer view of the 
mountains in the moon, and positively assert- 
ed that they were taller than ours. One 
professor who had, in company with a lady 
teacher, made the ascent of Mount Starr 
King that day, concluded that he should 
not undertake their ascent at present. We 
also saw Jupiter, with the three moons at- 
tending, and Arcturus. 

We have a very cheerful household, and 
are not suffering, as Fireside did, with too 
many women. We have a good share of 
the stronger sex (so called.) All the Middle 
and Eastern States are well represented. 
The South and West have sent a goodly 
number. The air is so invigorating that it 
is delightful to live and enjoy the healthful 
breezes. But Mr. B., our landlord, does not 
believe in air alone, so our tables are loaded 
with the comforts, and even luxuries of life. 
We are contented and can drink a toast 
(clear cold water,) to the Old Granite State. 
God bless her. Long may she wave! 

SEPEESS 

Jefferson, N. H. Aug. 15. 
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LEGALIZED PROSTITUTION—NATIONAL 
DEPOPULATION. 


The American Bi-Weekly says: 

In a recent discussion before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, it was shown 
that in Belgium, where the system of legal- 
ized prostitution is strictly enforced, mar- 
riage is becoming more and more rare. 
Prostitutes, as a rule, are childless. Con- 
cubines usually procure abortions by artifi- 
cial means; the marriage relationship there- 
fore, is the only fruitful one; consequent! 
the countries in which the system of legal- 
ization has been adopted, are becoming 
rapidly depopulated. 

The Detroit Lancet remarks on the above: 

These facts seem, at first, to constitute 
only social problems, but it is manifest to 
the careful thinker, that they underlie the 
very basis of national prosperity and growth; 
for even if scientists agree, or disagree, as 
to the advisability or necessity of legalizing 





prostitution, with the view of checking dis- 
ease, both immediate and _ prospective, 
there is, far beyond this question, the ulti- 
mate one of the effect of social vice in the 
depopulation and destruction of a nation. 

As it is in Belgium, so it is in France. 
Like causes produce like effects. France is 
the parent of legalized prostitution. This 
system has cursed her people for nearly a 
hundred years. We append the following 
eminent testimony on the fearful loss of in- 
fant life: 

Dr. Brochard estimates that France has 
lost through preventable causes fully 10,- 
000,000 children in the last fifty years. The 
official returns made to the Government 
Commission of Inquiry indicates that the 
average mortality among infants under a 
year old in 5,000 communes is 51 per cent. 
Cardinal Vonnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
who by means familiar to the Catholic cler- 
gy has been making inquiries in his diocese, 
and has persuaded other bishops to do the 
same, puts forth a statement to the effect 
that in these figures there is no exaggera- 
tion. Itis said that the French Chambers 
will soon be asked to consider a philan- 
thropic scheme for the revival of turning 
boxes in the foundling hospitals. A turn- 
ing box is a movable contrivance into which 
a mother, desirous of abandoning her child 
to public charity, may place the infant with- 
out being asked any questions. She rings 
a bell, the box revolves, and the child dis- 
sppenre forever, so far as she is concerned. 

hese boxes were in use in most French 
towns until about twenty years ago, when a 
movement was started to abolish them on 
moral grounds; but now a reaction has set 
in under the form of a panic, produced by 
the increasing number of infanticides. 
Mothers too poor or too heartless to bring 
up their offspring, must have facilities for 
consigning them to the State, or it is found 
that they lero them to die. It is also stat- 
ed that the proportion of still-born children 
is enormously and _ suspiciously higher 
among the unmarried mothers than among 
the married; an almost sure sign of foul 
play. 

The unmarried mother provides France 
with her foundlings, her infanticides, her 
still-born infants, her occupants of the turn- 
ing boxes. This mother, abandoned by the 
father of her child, abandons it in turn. 
Who can blame her? The state assists him 
in escaping from his duties, and thus doubles 
her burdens. France has a law, ‘‘Le Re- 
cherche de la Paternité,” which forbids the 
father of an illegitimate child to be sought 
for. By legalizing prostitution, she dis- 
courages marriage and encourages illicit 
relations between men and women. The 
woman and her offspring are both the vic- 
tims of foul play. The author of this foul 
play is the State itself, through these un- 
just and wicked laws. 

The Foundling Hospital with its turning- 
box, is the crutch which the State offers to 
these thousands of its children, whom it 
has cruelly maimed in their infancy. It is 
true of nations as of individuals, that they 
may not doevil that good may come. . Good 
will not come of it, but the evil will bring 
forth after its kind evil, and only evil, and 
that continually. 

lt is greatly to be hoped that the Ameri- 
can people, warned in time, will resist the 
first effort of government to introduce the 
legalizing of vice in this country, and thus 
keep our nation free from a curse which has 
so blighted the prosperity of the Old world. 

EH. Orange, N. Y. c. Cc. H. 


THE CHISOLM MONUMENT. 
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‘1 wish I knew where I could send a dol- 
lar to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Cornelia Chisolm.” This was the remark 
of a lady who wiped the tears from her 
eyes as she laid down the paper that con- 
tained an account of the Chisolm tragedy, 
and suggested the erection of a monument 
to the noble martyrs. Many months ago 
was this word spoken, and many hearts in 
our land, as we believe, have felt the same 
emotion as hers who spoke. - At length the 
feeling has culminated in the formation of 
an association at the national capitol de- 
voted to the work. Grace Greenwood is its 
President, and both her own pen and Mary 
Clemmer’s have made earnest appeals to 
their countrywomen in behalf of the ob- 
ject. All the women of our land who wish 
to give a dollar to the cause can easily do 
so by communicating with the Secretary of 
the Society at Washington, and if ten of 
them combine, they can receive, for $10, 
ten books which contain a full account of 
the Chisolm Massacre, told in a story so in- 
teresting that whoever takes up the book 
will not lay it down until they have read to 
the end. 

Postal cards were issued in Dover, N. H., 
last week, by Mrs. John P. Hale, inviting 
to a parlor reading such of the ladies of 
Dover as she thought would be interested in 
the object. Although at this season of the 
year the seashore and the mountains have 
taken many from the city, a very intelligent 
and interested company of ladies assem- 
bled. An essay prepared for the occasion 
was read by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, also a brief account of the Chisolm 
Massacre was given by her, and questions 
relating to the present condition of South- 
ern Republicans were answered. Mrs. 
Pike, of Rowley, Mass., read from the elo- 
quent letters which Grace Greenwood and 
Mary Clemmer have written for the cause, 
and the final reading was concluded by Mrs. 
Hale, who gave the company the opportu- 

Y nity to hear the admirable memorial address 





of Bishop Haven, which was delivered in 





Washington to a crowded and applauding 
audience, last April. Flowers lent their 
grace to the meeting, nearly every lady pres. 
ent subscribed for the book, and we doubt 
not that other subscriptions will be sent in 
to Mrs. Hale from ladies who desired to be 
present but were prevented by untoward 
circumstances. One lady said, ‘‘I had the 
pleasure of doing some work for the sol- 
diers during the war, but I never felt more 
sure that I was doing truly patriotic work 
then, than I am doing now by promoting 
the circulation of this book.” 

The duty of our Government to protect 
the citizens underneath its flag, as much as 
when they are in a foreign country, is one to 
which it must be brought, or we have noth- 
ing worthy to be called a Government. By 
moral forces, or by the sword, this result 
will be finally obtained. By all the horrors 
of war American women are urged, by 
every method in their power, to arouse such 
a public sentiment as shall make an appeal 
to the sword never necessary. 


H. C. INGERSOLL, Sec. C. M. A. 
Dover, N. H., Aug. 16, 1878. 


—_——_t oo" 
NEW PARTIES NEEDED. 


The Avalanche believes, and has believed 
for years, that one of the greatest blessings 
that could be conferred on the country 
would be the destruction of the old republi- 
can and the old democratic party organiza- 
tions. Their chief use is the perpetuation 
of the proscriptions and hates engendered 
by the war. They use their power to pro- 
mote bad feelings between two sections 
whose interests demand peace and fraterni- 
ty, and to array neighbor against neighbor, 
especially in the South.—Memphis, (Tenn.) 
Avalanche. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 

















The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. m., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 


Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass. The autumn ses 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted. Six resident pupils desired, un- 
der the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
the Principal, E. L. W. Wiius0N. 

August 13th, 1878. 5w34. 


Partner Wanted.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weckly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation, A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
Savor Woman SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Za. & Prop., 

Indianapolis, Ind. af, 

Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drill in Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. jms 


ROYAL Pownrn 


Absolutely Pure, 














“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


&@” The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Meee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Herry F. Miller, Boston. 
off Notographeors.—Notmen & Campbell, 4 Park 
Teet. 


a Restanqant.—Rassel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. mu. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ger" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 P. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office andfresidence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
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